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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain, by Ahmed Ibn Mohammed al-Makkari, 
a native of Telemsin. Translated and illus- 
trated with critical notes, &c., by Pascual 
de Gayangos. Vol. I. 4to. Published by 
the Oriental Translation Committee. 

TuIs important and interesting publication has 

lain on our table unnoticed much longer than 

we had intended—it has, in fact, been waiting 
there till we could find an opportunity of per- 
using and digesting its contents as leisurely as 

they merit; but, as we are now entered upon a 

new year, we will not neglect its claims any 

longer. We may observe, that we expect the 
appearance of the second volume will shortly 
call our attention to it again. 

The Oriental Translation Committee has ren- 
dered considerable service to literature and 
history by many of its publications, The nu- 
merous important monuments of the middle 
ages locked up in the Eastern languages, are 
accessible but to few; and it happens unfortu- 
nately that that few consists generally of per- 
sons who are capable of using the materials 
they contain only in a partial manner. The 
historians and antiquaries of the West are ac- 
quainted with their titles through catalogues and 
bibliographies, and sigh for some knowledge 
of the important information they contain. The 
two works which the committee have now in 
progress, and of each of which the first volume 
has appeared, are perhaps the most important 
of all that they have yet undertaken ;—T7he 
History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, 
by Al-Makkari, and the celebrated encyclo- 
pediac work of El-Mas’udi, the Meadows of 
Gold and Mines of Gems. Of the latter, which 
is very interesting for the history of medieval 
science in the West, we are preparing a sepa- 
rate notice. At present we are only concerned 
with Al-Makkari. 

The history and literature of the Spanish 
penifisula, under the Mohammedan rule, is of 
great interest to us; not only because its poli- 
tical influence was powerfully felt in the earlier 
history of Christian Europe, but because there 
can be no doubt that a large portion of Euro- 
pean science at least, if not of its literature, 
was originally derived from the Spanish Arabs. 
The old stories of Gerbert, in the tenth cen- 
tury, and of the numerous persons who subse- 
quently went to learn “ magic” at Toledo, are 
a remarkable proof of this. In the Christian 
writings, the connexion between them and the 
Arabs is buried in mystery, amid the numer- 
ous gross fables to which it gave rise; and it 
is only by comparing the contemporary writ- 
ings of the two people in question, that we can 
form a correct idea of it. 

Al-Makkari’s work, like most of the later 
Arabic books, is a compilation from the earlier 
writers. This is the more important, as the 
author lived in the seventeenth century, and 
could have little independent knowledge; and 
by giving every thing in the words of the ori- 
ginal writers, he has preserved the most im- 
portant parts of many works which are now 
Jost. M. de Gayangos, who has exhibited a 
rare example of learning and judgment in 





every part of his undertaking, has not given 
a simple translation of the work in its original 
form; but he has omitted’ many of the more 
rambling portions of the original, and those 
which contain no information of importance ; 
and, while giving a faithful and, we may add, 
elegant and expressive translation, he has 
placed some parts in a different and more 
natural order, and re-arranged it in a new 
series of books and chapters. But, as a com- 
pensation for these comparatively unimportant 
omissions, he has illustrated the original, and 
supplied numerous deficiencies in the work of 
Al-Makkari himself, by a mass of most inter- 
esting extracts and valuable collateral infor- 
mation from a host of other older Arabic 
writers, and by a body of exceedingly useful 
critical notes. 

The portion of the work contained in the 
first volume consists chiefly of a topographical 
description of Spain under the Arabs, and of 
its beauties, curiosities, and antiquities, and of 
the account of its first invasion by the Mahom- 
medans from Africa. It would be impossible, 
within the limits of the space which we are 
obliged to allot to such a work, even to allude 
to all the points of interest mentioned in it. 
In the topographical part there are many sin- 
gular accounts of the Roman and other remains 
which the Arabs found in the Peninsula, and 
several curious popular legends which evidently 
existed before their arrival, although some- 
what altered in form by the admixture of 
Arabic notions. The following singular ac- 
count of the tower and idol of Cadiz, so famous 
in early Hispano-Arabic antiquities, joined 
with a remarkable notice of the expeditions 
of the Danish pirates to the coasts of Spain, 
is a fair specimen of Al-Makkari’s style of 
narrative. 

“The author of the Kitdbu-l-ja’ rafiyah has 
furnished us with details concerning the tower 
of Cadiz. We shall quote his own words. ‘In 
this city,’ he says, (meaning Cadiz) ‘ there for- 
merly stood a square tower, upwards of one 
hundred cubits high, and built of large blocks 
of stone, admirably placed one on the top of 
another, and fastened together by hooks of 
brass. On the top of the tower was a square 
pedestal of white marble, measuring four spans, 
and on it a statue representing a human being, 
so admirably executed in form, proportions, 
and face, that it looked more like a living man 
than an inanimate block. His face was turned 
towards the Western Sea; he had his back 
to the north; the left arm extended, and the 
fingers closed, with the exception of the fore- 
finger, which he held in a horizontal position, 
pointing towards the mouth of that sea which 
issues out of the ocean, and lies between Tan- 
giers and Tarifa, being known by the name of 
Bahru-z-zokak (the Straits of Gibraltar). His 
right arm was close to the body, as if holding 
his garments tightly; and in the right hand he 
bore a stick, with which he pointed towards 
the sea. Some authors pretend that what he 
held were keys; but itisa mis-statement: I saw 





the idol often, and could never discover any 
thing else but the above-mentioned stick, | 
which he held in his right hand in a vertical | 
position, and somewhat raised from the ground; 


besides, I am assured by the testimony of trust- 
worthy people, who were present or assisted at 
the pulling down of this idol, that it was a 
short stick, of about twelve spans in length, 
having at the end some teeth like a curry- 
comb. Who was the builder of this tower, 
with the idol on the top, does not sufficiently 
appear. Mes’idi, in his Golden Meadows, at- 
tributes its construction to Al-jabbar, the same 
who built the seven idols in the country of 
Zinj, which are one in sight of the other; 
but the most probable opinion seems to be, 
that it was built by some of the ancient kings 
of Andalus, to serve as a guide to navigators, 
from the fact of the idol having his left arm 
extended towards the Bahru-z-zokah (straits), 
and pointing to the mouth, as if he was shew- 
ing the way. There were not wanting people 
who thought this idol to be made of pure gold; 
for whenever the rising or setting sun fell on 
the statue, it sent forth rays of liglit, and shone 
in the brightest hues, like the collar of a ring- 
dove, blue being the colour which prevailed. 
Thus placed on the top of the tower, the idol 
was like a signal for the Moslem navigators to 
go in and out of the ocean; and whoever wanted 
to sail from any port in the Mediterranean to 
places in Al-maghreb, such as Lisbon, and 
others, had only to approach the tower, and 
then put up sails, and make for the port 
whither they wished to go, whether Salé, 
Ania, or any other on the western coast of 
Africa. When, in after-times, this idol was 
pulled down, it ceased of course to be a signal 
for navigators. Its demolition happened thus: 
in the years 540 (a.p. 1145-6), at the beginning 
of the second civil war, Ali Ibn ’Isa Ibn May- 
min, who was admiral of the fleet, revolted 
at Cadiz, and declared himself independent. 
Having heard the inhabitants say that the 
idol on the top of the tower was made of pure 
gold, his cupidity was raised, and he gave 
orders for its immediate removal. The statue 
was accordingly brought down by dint of great 
exertions; and when on the ground was found 
to be made of brass, covered only with a thin 
coat of gold which, when removed, produced 
twelve thousand gold dinars. It is a general 
opinion among Andalusian and African Mos- 
lems, that this idol exercised a sort of spell 
over the sea, but that the charm ceased the 
moment it was thrown down. They account for 
it in the following manner: there used once 
to be in the ocean some large vessels which the 
Andalusians called -kardkir, provided with a 
square sail in front, and another behind; they 
were manned by anation called Majtis,—people 
of great strength, determination, and much 
practice in navigation, and who, at their land- 
ing on the coasts, destroyed every thing with 
fire and sword, and committed unheard-of ra- 
vages and cruelties; so that at their appear- 
ance the inhabitants fled with their valuables 
to the mountains, and the whole coast was de- 
populated. The invasions of these barbarians 
were periodical—they took place every six or 
seven years; the number of their vessels was 
never less than forty, it sometimes amounted 
to a hundred; they devoured any one they 
found on the sea. ‘The tower that I have de- 
scribed was known to them; and, following the 
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direction pointed at by the idol, they were en- 
abled to make at all times for the mouth of the 
straits, and enter the Mediterranean, ravage 
the coasts of Andalus and the islands close to 
it, sometimes carrying their depredations as 
far as the coasts of Syria: but when the idol 
was destroyed by the command of Ali Ibn 
Maymian, as I have already stated, no more 
was heard of these people, nor were their 
kardkir (vessels) seen in these seas, with the 
exception of two that were wrecked on the 
coast, one at Mersu-l-Majtis (the port of the 
Majiis), and the other close to the promontory 
of Al-aghar.’”’ 

The following account of the origin of the 
Straits of Gibraltar will serve as another ex- 
ample of the singular legends with which this 
work abounds. 

“If we are to believe the ancient traditions, 
Iskhander (Alexander) must also have resided 
in Andalus; the remains, too, of a bridge 
erected by him between Tangiers and Algesiras, 
are reported by Idrisi as still existing in his 
time. The building of the bridge originated 
thus: it is generally asserted that, in times of 
old, the Mediterranean was a lake surrounded 
by land on every side, like the sea of Taba- 
Tristan (the Caspian sea), whose waters have 
no communication whatsoever with those of 
other seas, and Andalus and the opposite 
land of Africa were joined together so as to 
form only one continent, owing to which the 
people of the remote West (Magrhebu-l-aksa) 
were continually making incursions into An- 
dalus, and visiting its inhabitants with destruc- 
tion and war. 
Andalus, the people appeared before him, and 
humbly besought him that he would put a stop 
to the hostile incursions of their neighbours; 
upon which Iskhander, having taken the sub- 
ject into consideration, called together his ar- 
chitects and geometricians, and bid them ap- 
pear in his presence on the 7 now occupied 
by Bahru-z-zokak (Straits of Gibraltar). He 
then commanded them to measure the level of 
the two seas (the Ocean and Mediterranean) ; 
which being done, the first (the Ocean) was 
found to be a little the higher. This being 
reported to Iskhander, he issued immediate 
orders for the demolition of all the cities 
which stood on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, enjoining at the same time that they 
should be rebuilt farther into the country, on 
more elevated situations. He next caused a 
deep trench or canal to be dug between Tan- 
giers and Andalus; and the digging was carried 
so deep into the earth, that the crests of the 
mountains of the lower world became visible. 
When the excavation was completed, a wharf 
of great dimensions, and built with stone and 
mortar, an admirable work of art, was erected 
all along the coast of Andalus, measuring in 
length twelve miles, the distance which then 
separated the two seas. Another wharf of 
similar dimensions was constructed along the 
coast of Tangiers; and the space left between 
the two was six miles, which is exactly the 
width of the straits at that spot. This being 
done, he caused another great excavation to be 
made on the side of the ocean; and, when every 
thing was ready, the waters of the great sea 
(Ocean) were let into the excavated space be- 
tween the two wharfs: but with such a fury did 
they rush into the Mediterranean, that its bed 
was filled, the neighbouring countries were in- 
undated, many cities were submerged, and thou- 
sands of people perished in the waves. The 
waters covered both wharfs, and rose to a 
height of eleven ells. The wharf nearest to 


Andalus is sometimes visible at low-water, 


On the arrival of Iskhander in | 





when it looks like a great parallel line,—the 
inhabitants of the two islands call it 4/-kantarah 
(the bridge). As to the African one, it is no 
where visible, having been completely swal- 
lowed up by the waves, which inundated on 
both sides a piece of ground measuring twelve 
miles, and were only checked in their progress 
by the mountains on either side. The ports in 
this strait are, on the side of Africa, Kasru-l- 
majaz (Alcasar), Tangiers, and Ceuta; on the 
side of Andalus, Jebel Tarik (Gibraltar), Je- 
zirah Tarif (Tarifa), Jeziratu-l-khadhra (Al- 
gesiras), and others. Between the last-men- 
tioned port and Ceuta is the widest part of the 
strait. The preceding has been abridged from 
Idrisi, who treats the subject at full length.’’ 
The work of Al-Makkari is in itself a real 
mine of Hispano-Arabic antiquities, as well as 
literary and political history. The character- 
istics of the original, the terseness and quaint- 
ness of diction, the richness of oriental meta- 
phor, are preserved with singular happiness in 
the English translation. The Mohammedan 
writers of Spain appear to have been extremely 
numerous. The fine climate and superb natural 
scenery of that unfortunate land were favour- 
able to the development of poetry and imagi- 
nation; and we are struck with the general 
and extraordinary love for the beauties of na- 
ture which characterise the Arabian writers. 
The following description of Valencia, said to 
have been made by the king of that city, who 
had been driven from his capital, and obliged 
to seek refuge in Africa, is singularly beau- 
tiful :—“I may compare Valencia to a beautiful 
maiden dressed in a green robe of delicate 
texture; if I approach her, she conceals under 
her green garments her white and transparent 
bosom.” A poet speaking of Andalusia says, 
* Its hamlets brightening among the trees look 
like so many pearls set in a bed of emeralds.” 
Another writer, quoted in this book, says of the 
river Guadalaviar,—‘ Its banks to a great ex- 
tent are covered with orchards and gardens, 
and planted with fine trees; and the pendant 
boughs, the music of the water-wheels on its 
banks, the charming melody of the singing- 
birds, the sweet perfumes exhaled by the flow- 
ers, are indeed beauties which baffle all descrip- 
tion. ... We can only do justice to Murcia by 
comparing it to a house, from which a young 
and handsome bride should set out (to her 
husband’s dwelling), arrayed in all her orna- 
ments and finery.” Another poet says of Ba- 
dajoz,—“ O Badajoz! I shall never forget thee 
as long as I live; by Allah, the hills that sur- 
round thee look as delightful and green as the 
higher regions of Arabia. The fruits of thy 
deeply laden trees shine every where with the 
deep hue of maturity; and thy river is like a 
string of solid ice.’? Of the Guadalquiver, an- 
other poet says,— The ring-dove laughs on 
its banks from the excess of its love, and the 
whole scene is covered with the veil of tran- 
quillity and peace.” The following extracts 
relate to Valencia: —“ An illustrious poet has 
said, in allusion to Valencia, ‘ Valencia is a 
terrestrial paradise; such it is considered to be 
by its inhabitants; there is only one thing to 
make it disagreeable, and that is, the musqui- 
toes.’ Another poet has said, referring to 
these insects, ‘ There is one thing in Valencia 
which annoys me most, and puts me out of hu- 
mour, whichis, that fleas are continually dancing 
to the music of the musquitoes.’ And finally, 
an excellent poet, Ibnu-z-zakkak, a native of the 
city, says of it: ‘ When [ think of Valencia, 
every other city vanishes from before my eyes. 
The more I think of it, the more I am struck 
with its incomparable beauties. God has given 





it for a dress its green meadow, sprinkled 
with flowers, of which the sea and the river 
form the skirts.’” 

Of another Spanish city we are informed,— 
“ Jayyén” (Jaen), says Ash-shakandi, in his 
Risdleh, “ is the citadel of Andalus; for no city 
can be compared with it for abundance of grain, 
number of valiant soldiers, nor for the strength 
and solidity of its fortifications. Indeed, during 
the last civil war and its disastrous campaigns, 
the infidels had more than one opportunity of 
shewing their inability to compete with the 
Moslems, since as many times as they ap- 
peared before the walls of that city, they were 
severely repulsed, obliged to raise the siege, 
and to fly further than the Pleiades, and to 
make themselves as scarce in the surrounding 
districts as the eggs of the pelican are among 
the rocks.” 

The description of Granada ends with a very 
interesting account of the numerous literary 


| ladies to whom it had given being. ‘“ We shall 


terminate our account of Granada with the words 
of Ash-shakandi, in his Risdleh (epistle). ‘ Gra- 
nada,’ he says, ‘is the Damascus of Andalusia ; 
it is the delight of the eyes, and the place of 
contemplation of the soul. It has a casséba, with 
high walls and strong buildings; and a river, 
which intersects its markets, streets, and houses, 
supplies with water its baths and mills inside 
and outside of the walls, and winds through the 
gardens and orchards of its meadow. God has, 
besides, ornamented Granada by making it a 
sort of watch-tower in the midst of its exten- 
sive plain, where the melted gold of its rivers 
flows betwixt the emeralds of its trees, where 
the sweet gales of its Nejd (or mountainous dis- 
trict) cool and perfume the air. Indeed, what 
with its luxuriant gardens, and its majestic 
cypress-trees, the prospect is so fine, that both 
the heart and the eyes are suspended in a kind 
of silent admiration, and the soul is wrapped 
up in the contemplation of its manifold beau- 
ties. The soil is so fertile, that every thing 
which is required for man’s comfort or delight 
grows in it. It is not wanting in illustrious 
individuals of all kinds: great ulemas, distin- 
guished poets, accomplished soldiers, men fit 
in every respect to serve as models, are born 
in it; and had it received no other favour from 
God than that of his having made it the birth- 
place of so many poetesses as adorned its soil 
—such as Nazhiin, Al-kala’iyeh, Zeynab, daugh- 
ter of Zeyad, Hafsah Ar-rakaniyeh, daughter 
of Al-hejjéj, and many others,—this indeed 
would be sufficient to honour it; for all these 
women, and many more whose names have not 
reached us, may, for their wit and literary com- 
positions, be placed among the greatest poets 
of the time. Or if not, can any thing more in- 
genious or witty be imagined than the answer 
Hafsah gave to the wizir and poet, Abu Ja’far, 
son of the Kaéid Abi Merwan [bn Sa’id, when, 
after separating at Maumal, where they had 
met and passed the night, he asked her to de- 
scribe in verse the garden, the brooks, the 
cypresses, the sweet-smelling gale, and all the 
beauties of that enchanting spot. ‘ God has 
given us a placid and beautiful night; we have 
seen the cypresses of Maumal inclining their 
heads before the mountain breeze, the sweet- 
perfumed gales that smell of gilly-flower, the 
dove singing her love on the branches of the 
dauh, and the sweet basil inclining its boughs 
to the limpid brook.’ A few days after their 
separation, Abii Merwan addressed to her some 
verses on the same subject, knowing that she 
would answer him, when she wrote to him these 
three verses, which are really invaluable: ‘ By 
thy life (thou sayest) that the garden has been 
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rejoiced with our arrival; E say, on the con- 
trary, that it has only shewn us hatred and ill- 
will. The brook has not murmured with plea- 


sure at our approach: the dove sung only to | ¢ ‘ 
| who was slain, and the country delivered from 


the object of her love. Heaven did not dimi- 
nish the number of its stars, that we might ob- 
serve it more freely.’”’ 

These extracts will exhibit in some respect 
the literary character of the work before us. 
To enter into the numerous antiquarian and 
historical questions introduced in it would far 
exceed our space. We will only state it as our 
opinion, that it is in every respect a most in- 
teresting book, abounding with allusions, and 
descriptions, and anecdotes, which must be ge- 
nerally amusing; that, with its valuable notes, 
it forms a storehouse of information relating to 
the history of Spain during the period of the 
dominion of the Arabs; and that it is altogether 
one of the most important and truly learned 
works that have appeared during a long time. 
The translator and editor, M. de Gayangos, 
who is a native of Spain, has a right to claim our 
indulgence on many scores, if he needed it; but 
we do not know an instance where he has any 
occasion to shelter himself under this privi- 
lege. The language of the translation and of 
the notes is very correct, 





A Pilgrimage to Auvergne, from Picardy to Le 

Velay. By Louisa Stuart Costello, author of 

“ A Summer amongst the Bocages and the 

Vines.” 2 vols. S8vo. R, Bentley. : 
PLEASANT, light, lively, and observant, Miss 
Costello skirs the country round, and, like a 
bee or butterfly, with a touch and go, extracts 
the materials for her collected treasures, and 
forthwith brings them to the mart in due form. 
More readable volumes can hardly be imagined ; 
the agreeable taking place of the substantial, 
and a certain feminine spirit gracefully per- 
vading the whole. Auvergne, the locale of her 
present ramble, is not so much visited by En- 
glish tourists as to be hackneyed ; and its traits 
of manners, antiquities, landscape-scenery, and 
other attributes, are sufficiently varied and in- 
teresting to afford abundance for entertaining 
description and remark to so accomplished a 
pen as that of our fair countrywoman. To fol- 
low her route is uncalled for; and to speak of 
the popular style in which she clothes her 
thoughts, unnecessary,—since her preceding 
publications have told the public how well she 
can paint what she has seen. A single extract 
or two may therefore satisfy our purpose in 
this instance, and be received as sufficient il- 
lustration of the new work. At Coucy we are 
informed — 

“That in the time of the famous warrior 
Enguerrand de Coucy, by whom the chateau 
was built in the eleventh century, a lion deso- 
lated the country far and near. A hermit, who 
lived in one of the forests adjacent, finding that 
the prayers, usually efficacious in such cases, 
produced no diminution of the ravages caused 
by the savage animal, solicited the knight’s 
assistance to rid the neighbourhood of this 
scourge. Armed cap-d-pie, the knight sallied 
forth, guided by the holy man: they had not 
long entered the forest, when, at a sudden turn, 
as they approached a pile of grey rocks half 
concealed by trees, the hermit uttered an ex- 
clamation of fear, and pointed, trembling, to 
some object immediately before them. At the 
same instant a hideous roar announced the 
savage, who, as if aware of the hostile inten- 
tions of the pair, had come to meet them sooner 
than they expected. Enguerrand drew forth 
his trusty sword; and, as he received the at- 





tack of the monster, called out, with a smile, 
to his terrified companion, ‘ Ha, ha—vous me 
Vavez de trop prés montré!’ A furious combat 
ensued, which ended in the defeat of the lion, 


his violence. In memory of this event, the 
pious knight founded a monastery on the spot, 
to which he gave the name of Prémontré, and 
caused to be represented over the entrance to 
his new chateau, carved in stone, the battle 
between himself and the lion, which can still 
be traced. ‘There existed, till of late, that is, 
till the destruction of the great and powerful 
abbey of Prémontré, a ceremony called La Féte 
des Rissoles. The abbot of Prémontré was 
obliged every year, on this day, to send a man- 
at-arms, mounted on a horse, fully caparisoned, 
bearing a wheat-measure to the Lord of Coucy, 
filled with rissoles, a sort of fried condiment, 
commonly eaten by the people; a dog, with a 
rissole in his mouth, preceded the procession 
which accompanied the man-at-arms. There 
were some quaint observances respecting the 
conduct of the horse, which decided whether 
he should be forfeited to the Lord of Coucy, or 
whether the abbot should gain a sum instead. 
The lion, in effigy, was placed in a conspicuous 
position; and to him the man-at-arms did 
homage.” 

Soissons affords a fair example of the writer’s 
skill in combining historical recollections with 
existing circumstances, and enlivening her ac- 
count with legendary lore. 

“ Here Beckett, the English archbishop, 
passed three nights in orison, in the churches 
of Nétre Dame and St. Medard, after which he 
departed towards Vezelay, whence he proposed 
to launch his excommunications on the day of 
pentecost. Six centuries after this a chapel 
was shewn in St. Jean des Vignes, where 
Thomas the sainted had celebrated mass, and 
which, after his murder, had been dedicated to 
him. But the manufacturers of Soissons never 
dream of these things, content with their new 
and comfortable houses, built upon the site of 
edifices where such strange doings abounded. 
‘ Tout ¢a ce sont des choses de la religion, qu'on ne 
connait pas maintenant,’ is the reply to any in- 
quiry on these auld-warld subjects. The armies 
of the Huguenots of 1567 paid but little respect 
to the beautiful fabrics, which were the boast 
of Soissons. Statues, paintings, ornaments, 
were destroyed wherever they were met with ; 
large fires were made in the churches, into 
which the archives and precious volumes were 
thrown by the pitiless soldiery; all the gold 
and silver melted on the spot, and little left but 
a wreck of the fine buildings given up to them 
asaspoil. Nevertheless the ashes of St. Gre- 
gory, enclosed in a white damask bag, covered 
with gold lace, were conveyed by water to the 
dwelling of the tailor of the abbey of St. Medard, 
who brought the precious sack to the abbess of 
Notre Dame. By the wit and presence of mind | 
of this lady some of the riches of the abbey of | 
St. Crépin were rescued. She obtained per- 
mission to carry away what remained of pro- 
visions ; and her agents contrived to fill vessels 
with jewels, relics, and papers, which were 
placed in barrels between barrels of wine, and 
thus carried off by the drunken soldiery them- 
selves to Notre Dame. All that was then 
spared has since been sacrificed ; and the only 
surprise is, that after such devastation carried 
on for centuries, any vestige of antiquity can be | 
found. The following anecdote of the youth of 
Louis XV. is related at Soissons. Languet de | 
Gersey, a protégé of Madame de Maintenon, | 
had been appointed bishop of Soissons, and re- 
ceived the young king Louis XV. on the occa- 








sion of his passing through on his way to be 
crowned at Reims. He was a finished courtier, 
having passed his youth ‘ dans les antechambres 
des dames du palais,’ and spared no cost or 
trouble to please his illustrious guest: so well 
did he succeed, that on the king’s return from 
Reims he remained three days longer with the 
merry and obliging bishop. On this occasion 
a scene took place more childish than dignified, 
in which Louis played a distinguished part. 
I}luminations, fireworks, triumphal arches, and 
loads of bonbons, were prepared for the royal 
child and his court. He was then twelve years 
of age; and though already affianced to the 
Infanta of Spain, was but a boy in every re- 
spect. He was taken out into the balcony of 
the garden of the bishop’s palace to present 
himself to the children of Soissons, who were 
assembled there to behold him, when, on a 
sudden, a hundred rabbits were driven into 
the enclosure, who began to scamper in every 
direction to conceal themselves, while a peal 
of fire-arms and the ascent of numerous rockets 
added to the bustle and confusion. The de- 
lighted children, uttering loud cries, forgot in 
a moment the presence of the king, and rushed 
off in hot pursuit from hedge to hedge. Louis 
could notbehold this scene unmoved; he escaped 
from his party, darted down the grand staircase, 
and in a moment was amongst the laughing 
and vociferous group. With equal ardour he 
followed the chase, until, having succeeded in 
capturing one of the unfortunate animals, he 
returned in triumph to his somewhat scan- 
dalised attendants, holding his struggling pri- 
soner by the ears. All the children, having 
managed to be equally successful, were after- 
wards introduced to his majesty, each grasping 
his prize ; and much and long was the laughter 
on the occasion, doubtless to the infinite grati- 
fication of the reverend prelate, whose fortunate 
plan had so much amused his guest. The next 
day Louis, anxious for a new opportunity of 
distinguishing himself in mischief, slipped away 
from his people, quitted the palace, and got into 
the cathedral, where he met an aged canon, to 
whom he expressed his desire to mount to the 
top of the tower. The old man hastened to 
conduct him to the steps which lead to the 
great bells; the king in an instant sprang up 
to them, and got to the summit before his guide 
had reached half way. There he suspended 
himself to the cord of a bell which was never 
rung but in case of fire, and, ringing it with 
all his might, cried out, at the very highest 
pitch of his voice, ‘ Fire! fire!’ An alarm 
was spread throughout the town; and while 
the inhabitants were seeking in all quarters to 
discover where the conflagration had broken 
out, the officers of the king, his governor, and 
all the court, were in consternation at the ab- 
sence of their royal charge. At last he was 
found at the ringer’s place, and rescued from 
the perilous situation in which he had placed 
himself; for it was a mere chance that he had 
not fallen through one of the numerous yawning 
openings of the old gallery. He gave the ter- 
rified bellringer a silver cup, engraved with the 
arms of France, in return for having usurped 
his post ; and on his return many years after- 
wards to Soissons with the dauphin, he related 
this escapade, and forbade him to visit the tower, 
from the dangers of which he had escaped. 
Although so much that is antique in Soissons 
has disappeared, yet superstition preserves a 
few legends still; and that attached to the Rue 
de Montrevers once held so high a place, that 
it ought not to be neglected in an account of 
the town. About the end of the seventh cen- 
tury lived St. Wouél, or Wodoél, or Hoél; he 
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was a simple monk, who had left his native 
Welsh or Scotch mountains on a pious pil- 
grimage, and had sought Notre Dame de Sois- 
sons, where he attached himself to the service 
of the holy men of the abbey; but in order to 
live more retired, and pass his existence in 
more abstracted contemplation, he chose a cell 
near the walls of the town, where he became 
an example of sanctity and devotion. The 
Abbess Hildegarde, who looked upon him with 
the utmost veneration, was accustomed to send 
him his daily repast on a silver dish. Wouél, 
in the benevolence of his heart, gave his dinner 
to a poor man, who not only devoured it, but 
disappeared with the costly dish, leaving the 
pious anchorite to the anger of the abbess, who 
would not credit his account of its being stolen. 
Overwhelmed with her reproaches, he pros- 
trated himself with humility, without replying 
a word; then rising up, he took his staff, 
quitted his retreat, and recommenced his pil- 
grimage, which he continued for nine long years, 
meeting by the way with numerous adventures. 
During this time, the devil, taking advantage 
of the absence of the holy recluse, established 
himself as absolute master of the town of Sois- 
sons. He chose his domicile in a cavern in 
the Rue de Montrevers; and from thence was 
in the habit of issuing forth, maltreating, and 
sometimes carrying off whoever of the passers- 
by was so unlucky as to be thirteenth. A ser- 
vant of the abbey, too bold and too incredulous, 
resolved to dare the adventure, and passed the 
thirteenth. The evil one did not carry him 
off ; but entering into his body, tormented him 
in so furious a manner, that the poor man had 
no rest night orday. In his agony he repeated, 
without ceasing, the words ‘ Woué! Woué!’ 
Every one was aware that he called upon 
Wouéel to help him; but the difficulty was 
where to find that holy man, who had been so 
unjustly banished by false accusation. It so 
happened that at this very period the saint 
had embarked in a vessel, which was to con- 
vey him back to his own country; but being 
wrecked on the coast of Gaul, an angel visited 
him, and desired him to go and finish his days 
at Notre Dame de Soissons. He obeyed; and 
scarcely had he arrived, when he was entreated 
to afford relief to the possessed man. His 
prayers soon drove the devil from his hold, 
and the man was delivered from his power ; 
but not content with this, Wouél resolved to 
seek the enemy in his cave. Accordingly, ac- 
companied by twelve individuals of the convent, 
all in a state of grace, he advanced towards the 
spot, being himself the thirteenth. The devil, 
nothing doubting that he should gain a victim, 
instantly rushed from his hiding-place, and 
pounced upon the holy man: instead, how- 
ever, of succeeding in overpowering him, he 
found his own strength gone, and fell at the 
feet of Wouél a captive. The saint lost no 
time, but hurled him to the very bottom of the 
river Aisne, where his prayers imprisoned him 
beneath the Tour Lardier, afterwards called 
La Tour du Diable. Wouél then, anxious to 
keep a strict eye on a prisoner of such import- 
ance, resolved to take up his abode in the 
tower, where he remained till the end of his 
life. The father of ill was not, however, tran- 
quil in his watery dungeon, but from time to 
time revolted; and, by his efforts to escape, 
the tower became the theatre of struggles and 
combats worthy of St. Anthony. One stormy 
night, when all was dark and gloomy, and the 
wind howled fearfully round the old tower, while 
the waves of the Aisne were troubled with un- 
usual violence, the saint sat reading at his desk, 
where he had heen for many hours. Sleep 





surprised him; and at length his head fell on 
his clasped hands, and he became unconscious 
of all around him. It was then that the rest 
of the inhabitants of Soissons were suddenly 
awakened by a savage howl; and many of them, 
rushing to their casements, beheld an appalling 
sight. The whole river seemed on fire; the 
high tower sent forth tongues of flame, which 
darted into the black clouds above it; on the 
topmost turret stcod a tall dark figure tossing 
to and fro a burning torch, and leaping and 
shouting amongst the flames. It appeared 
certain that the pious Woné] must fall a prey 
to the wicked designs of his enemy, when he 
was suddenly seen, by the fire-light on the 
tower, struggling with the foe, who had nearly 
overcome him, when a bright flash illumined 
the whole sky, and an angel appeared hovering, 
with shining wings, over the building. The 
angel, descending quickly, caught the saint 
from amidst the burning ruins at the moment 
that part of the turret fell on which the devil 
stood; he was precipitated once more into the 
abyss, and Wouél found himself seated in a 
bower of fragrant flowers and shrubs, in an 
island of the river, the waters flowing gently at 
his feet; day breaking with a flood of golden 
light; the flames of the tower were extin- 
guished; and nothing was heard but a hoarse 
roar beneath to tell that the evil one was again 
a captive. Every year since then, long after 
the death of the holy man, but always on the 
anniversary, the chaplain of the abbey read 
from the top of the Tour Lardier the exorcism, 
which was used by Wouél to keep the devil in 
durance; and there he remained inert and 
conquered in his dismal and damp oubliette. 
It was only in 1755 that a Jansenist bishop, 
holding in contempt these observances, and 
much to the scandal of the monks of Notre 
Dame and the religious people of Soissons, sup- 
pressed the ceremony altogether. As might 
be expected, the devil, no longer kept in awe, 
recommenced his old practices, and was soon 
reinstated in the Rue de Montrevers. Very 
shortly after this, a young pupil of the college 
was missing for several days, and no doubt was 
entertained that he had become the prey of the 
designing one. He had been seen to enter the 
fatal street, but not to return from it! Terror 
was at its height; the town was up in arms; 
not an old woman could keep in her house; not 
a mother but locked up her son,—when the 
object of all this anxiety made his appearance 
to the amazement of every one. His clothes 
were torn, it is true; but he said it was with 
brambles in the woods, where he had been wan- 
dering; his lips were black, but he confessed 
to having indulged in blackberries and plums; 
and the only consequences which resulted from 
the event were a sound whipping, which the 
young hero received for having played truant. 
Nothing more was said about the devil from 
that time; and if he remained in the Rue Mon- 
trevers, he kept himself quiet till the great 
revolution, when he no doubt took his revenge. 
At that period disappeared the little bdton of 
St. Wouél, preserved in the treasures of Nétre 
Dame, which had the virtue of extinguishing 
fire. On the 5th of February, the day conse- 
crated to the memory of the saint, it was cus- 
tomary to perform a solemn promenade in the 
interior of the abbey, and make the sign of the 
cross with this relic near all the chimneys, in 
order to charm them against fire.” 

The volumes are full of such pleasing matter, 
and will gratify all readers of taste and intelli- 
gence. 


A Dictionary of Practical Medicine : comprising 
General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment 
of Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Dis- 
orders especially incidental to Climates, to the 
Sex, and to the different Epochs of Life ; with 
numerous Prescriptions for the Medicines re- 
commended, Sc. §c. Parts IV. V. VI. and 
VII. By James Copland, M.D., F R.S., &c. 
Longman and Co. 1838-41. 

Tue earlier volumes of this celebrated and her- 

culean undertaking having been duly reviewed 

in the pages of the Literary Gazette, we shall 
here notice some only of those articles con- 
tained in the Parts above intimated which pos- 
sess more or less of general interest. These 
Darts, as respects execution throughout, are 
at least equal to, if they do not actually sur- 
pass, that of the preceding volumes, and de- 
serve equally with them the very high enco- 
miums we bestowed on them — praise most 
richly deserved and universally confirmed. The 
portions of the work now under review contain 
many very important subjects, which are han- 
dled in a masterly manner. The article on 
the causes, forms, nature, and treatment of 
fever, is most comprehensive, profound, and 
able; and although written in a concise and 
terse style, it contains as much valuable matter 
as, in the usual mode of printing, would make 
three thick octavo volumes. To each of the 
articles on hemorrhages and diseases of the 
heart Dr. Copland has devoted care and learn- 
ing commensurate with the great importance 
of these subjects, illustrating their nature and 
treatment from the resources of his extensive 
and enlightened experience. Of numerous other 
diseases and pathological questions, we can take 
no further notice than to state, that they are 
all discussed most ably and satisfactorily. Dr. 
Copland prefaces his treatment of hypochon- 
driasis with the following remarks, which will 
not be unacceptable to many of our readers, 
and which may not come before them, if we 
neglect the present occasion of quoting them. 
“ Hypochondriasis would be more frequently 
cured, if stricter attention were paid to the re- 
moval of the circumstances in which it ori- 
ginated, and to the combination of physical 
and moral treatment appropriately to the pa- 
thological states just considered. But the dis- 
ease is generally advanced or confirmed before 
proper medical advice is resorted to; the pa- 
tient has been for some time exciting his ima- 
gination and aggravating his morbid sensations 
by reading medical works, which might mystify 
but could not instruct him as to his ailments, 
and dabbling in physic, which might confirm, 
but could rarely relieve, his complaints; he 
fails in his own efforts, and then, if he have 
recourse to a duly qualified adviser, he expects, 
and is impatient if he does not derive, imme- 
diate benefit. Many hypochondriacs also adopt 
neither the restricted diet nor the regimen pre- 
scribed for them; and thus the treatment fails 
more from the fault of the patient than from 
the inefficiency of the means employed. The 
first indication in the treatment of hypochon- 
driasis is to remove the remote causes, the 
habits, circumstances, and moral influences, to 
which the patient has been or is subjected. 
The diet should be restricted, and regulated 
with reference to the patient’s habits, occupa- 
tions, and daily amount of exercise; and he 
ought to be engaged as much as possible with 
objects calculated to interest, but not to fatigue, 
the mind. With the affluent this is a matter 
of difficulty, and is often only to be accom- 
plished by travelling. In the good old monkish 
days pilgrimages to the shrines of saints were 
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body; but in modern times, since these have 
become divided cures, saintly interference has 
been but little confided in, and the purifying 
operation of mineral springs has alone been 
considered e ious; and certainly the good 
effects resulting from faith in either, or in both 
these agents, have neither been few nor equivo- 
cal, The shrewd practitioner, who plants him- 
self by the side ofa saline or chalybeate mi- 
neral spring, or any other spring possessing 
deobstruent and tonic properties, and situated 
in a dry and salubrious air, if he succeed in 
attracting hypochondriacs to his Hygeian tem- 
ple by the usual direct or indirect means, will 
generally relieve many of the more faithful of 
his worshippers. The lawyer, the merchant, 
the stockbroker, and others, who have weak- 
ened their digestive organs, exhausted their 
nervous systems, and over-excited or tortured 
their brains, by application to business, by the 
vicissitudes of affairs, and the anxieties which 
are consequent thereon, when induced to visit 
a watering-place, will frequently derive benefit 
from the moral and physical changes thereby 
occasioned. Instead of over-exciting or dis- 
tracting the mind with business—of overload- 
ing, and perhaps overstimulating the digestive 
organs—of allowing the liver and bowels to 
become torpid — of neglecting due exercise in 
the open air —and of respiring the impure at- 
mosphere of a crowded city or manufacturing 
town, the hypochondriac is properly directed 
to relinquish the anxieties of affairs, to con- 
form to a limited diet, to keep his bowels very 
freely open, to walk and ride a certain number 
of miles daily at prescribed times, and to drink 
the waters, whether aperient, deobstruent, or 
chalybeate. The result cannot be doubtful in 
many cases. The entire removal of the causes 
of disorder, the exercise, the change to a purer 
air — the thorough alteration of habits, of cir- 
cumstances, and of atmosphere—all combine to 
produce benefit ; and the physician, as well as 
the spring, obtains a credit to which the amount 
of merit really possessed by either by no means 
entitles them, and which is often heightened 
by the circumstance of advice previously given 
to the patient — whilst he is immersed in busi- 
ness and distracted by anxieties, when precluded 
from exercise and amusement, and when con- 
stantly subjected to the combined operation of 
the causes of the malady—having failed in ac- 
complishing what was probably most judiciously 
attempted, but which the patient himself was 
counteracting in the most efficient manner in 
his power.” 

The article on infection comprises the sub- 
stance of the author’s Gulstonian Lectures at the 
Royal College of Physicians, and contains many 
original and interesting views. Dr. Copland 
considers the term infection in its generic or 
most comprehensive sense, and ranks under it, 
as species, the various forms of contamination 
and contagion. After giving a most ingenious 
table of classification, exhibiting first the classes 
ofinfectious agents; secondly, the orders of these 
agents; thirdly, the species ofagents; and fourth- 
ly, the diseases resulting from them,—he consi- 
ders, in a detailed manner, the various sources of 
infection. And here he touches on a subject of 
great interest, which has been much discussed, 
and most painfully illustrated, since the Part of 
the work, containing his remarks, was published. 
Dr. C. observes as follows :— 

“The use of unwholesome food infects the 
body with disease, which is not capable of being 
communicated to the healthy under ordinary 
circumstances. But persons affected with dis- 
eases from this source maybe exposed to addi- 
tional causes, which will change the character 











and course of these diseases, and give rise 

to a truly infectious property. It is well 

known that unwholesome and scanty nourish- 

ment will produce scurvy, scorbutic dysen- 

tery, and low or adynamic fevers. These 

fevers are generally not capable at first, or 

as they immediately proceed from this cause, 

of propagating their kinds; but they frequently 

assume this character, owing to states of the 

air, to insufficient ventilation, and to the man- 

ners and imperfect civilisation of those amongst 

whom they occur. Proofs of this were furnished 

in Italy and France during 1815, 1816, and 
1817,—at Marseilles in 1812 and 1813,—in 

Ireland during various periods, particularly 
since the commencement of this century, and 
even in the present day in some parts of Eng- 
land. The disease which prevailed in the Peni- 

tentiary, and which was so ably described by 
Dr. Latham, and the feversnow prevalent among 
the poor, are proofs of the infectious characters 
which distempers thus originating generally 
assume. Iam convinced that the low dietaries 
assigned to the poor in the union-workhouses, 
in connexion with crowding and with imperfect 
ventilation in many of them, have been a chief 
cause ofthe present prevalence of typhus through- 
out the country. And although the infectious 
visitation may not have reached those who 
have been the prime movers in the iniquity, 
yet it may overtake some of them with no 
measured retribution. Persons who require 
the aid of the poor-law have usually, as re- 
spects food or drink, and sometimes as regards 
both, lived fully or intemperately ; and when 
they are subjected to a diet altogether insuffi- 
cient for the continuance of health even in the 
temperate, low fever, which readily propagates 
its kind among the predisposed, and on occa- 
sions favouring communication, soon makes its 
appearance. This result the more certainly 
follows, when numbers are similarly circum- 
stanced, and placed in buildings possessing no 
thorough ventilation, or perflation of air, The 
only recently erected union-workhouses which 
I have seen, are most improperly planned, in- 
asmuch as they have windows only looking 
into the interior of the court, of which they 
form three of the sides. This is shameful, if it 
proceed from ignorance, and flagitious, if it be 
done designedly. We can hardly suppose ar- 
chitects so ignorant of the most generally ac- 
knowledged principles of their art, as to neglect 
ventilation where it is most required. Are we, 
therefore, to consider that they have been con- 
trolled by those who have sacrificed feelings of 
humanity tothe expediency of politicaleconomy? 
From considerable observation and reflection, 
Iinfer that disease may take place sporadically, 
or from local causes ; and owing to various cir- 
cumstances acting either in close succession or 
coetaneously, the circulating and secreted fluids, 
and even the soft solids, may be so changed 
during its course, as to emit an effluvium con- 
taminating the surrounding air, and thereby 
infecting many of those who breathe this air in 
a sufficiently contaminated state; and thus the 
disease will be propagated to several, and from 
these to others, especially under favourable 
circumstances of temperature, humidity, elec- 
trical conditions and stillness of the air, and of 
predisposition on the part of those who come 
within the focus of infection. Thus diseases 
may become infectious, and, when aided by the 
constitution of the air, and other circumstances, 
even epidemic. After thus spreading for a 
time, they may cease or entirely disappear, with 
the circumstances which combine to propagate 
them.” 


arising from the decay or decomposition of 
animal matter, as in places of sepulture; and 
then proceeds to shew that, when the lower 
animals are confined in a close air or circum- 
scribed space, infectious maladies are developed 
which first appear in them, but which may ex- 
tend to the human species. 

“Effluvia from animal exuvia and animal 
secretions and excretions directly occasion 
those forms of disease which infect the healthy 
by contaminating the surrounding air. The 
particular form or species of malady thereby 
produced depends much upon the nature of 
concurrent causes—upon the concentration or 
accumulation ofthe efiluvium,—uponits sources, 
—upon its admixture with miasms from decayed 
vegetable substances,—upon the temperature, 
humidity, and electrical states of the air,—upon 
the susceptibility or state of predisposition of 
those exposed to it,—and upon pre-existing 
disorder. The operation of some of the sources 
of infection falling under this head has been 
disputed. Dr. Bancroft, by a laboured special 
pleading, has denied the injurious influence of 
putrefying animal substances; but much de- 
pends upon the temperature in which this pro- 
cess takes place, the concentration of the ema- 
nations arising from this source, and epide- 
mical states of the air. When the temperature 
is low, and ventilation is preserved, no very 
acute or sudden disease results from this cause, 
particularly to those accustomed to it, although 
a gradual loss of health generally follows its 
continued or frequent influence. But in other 
circumstances, particularly when aided by con- 
current causes and marked susceptibility, fe- 
brile diseases of a low or adynamic form, and of 
an infectious character, where free ventilation 
is not preserved, generally appear. The ema- 
nations from the lower animals, as horses and 
cattle, crowded in ill-ventilated places, produce 
infectious diseases, not only amongst them, but 
also in those of the human species, who may 
breathe for some time the air which is thus 
contaminated. Livy, Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, and Orosius, mention a destructive disease 
which appeared in Rome 464 years before 
Christ. Livy states that it occurred in autumn, 
from the crowds of countrymen and herds of 
cattle received within the walls of the city; 
that it was aggravated by the infection arising 
from the crowded state of the close buildings, 
by the heat and want of rest; and moreover 
that the disease was propagated by contagion 
and by the attendants on the sick. The same 
historian records that, in the 325th year from 
the foundation of Rome, a remarkable drought 
and famine extended throughout the Roman 
territory: that diseases followed, first invading 
cattle, and afterwards infecting the rustics and 
lower classes of people, and then extending to 
the city. That disease of an infectious nature 
may be developed in the lower animals by their 
confinement in close or ill-ventilated places, 
has been proved on numerous occasions; and 
there is no reason to doubt the possibility of the 
distemper thus produced being communicated 
to the human species. A number of horses 
shut up in the hold of a transport will generate 
glanders in some of them, the morbid secretion 
of which will communicate a similar disease to 
persons employed about those which are af- 
fected, especially if it come in contact with the 
mucous surfaces. It may be stated as an axiom, 
that the foul air generated by the crowding of 
many persons or animals into a confined space, 
even in health, but more especially in disease, 
as in the wards of hospitals, &c.; or by a few 
persons only in the same apartment, if their 
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will infeet those who breathe it in a state of 
predisposition with low fever, dysentery, &Xc.; 
and that the persons thus infected will commu- 
nicate the malady to others similarly predis- 
posed. Although animal effluvia infect the 
healthy chiefly by their diffusion in the atmo- 
sphere, yet the infection will not take place, 
unless near their sources, or in situations where 
they become concentrated. Much, however, 
will depend upon the predisposition or suscep- 
tibility of persons exposed to them.” 

We regret that our limits do not permit us to 
follow the author in his investigation of the 
media of infection, of the diseases produced by 
infection, of the period which elapses from the 
first impression of infectious agents till the 
effects are developed, of the indications of in- 
fection, and of the several collateral topics. 
He afterwards considers the manner in which 
infectious and contagious agents invade the 
body, and their immediate or direct effects ; 
then the circumstances which favour infection ; 
then the means which protect from infection, 
and counteract its impression and operation ; 
then precautions that may be used against in- 
fection; and, lastly, the treatment to be employed 
when symptoms ‘of infection appear. The 
reader will perceive from this meagre outline, 
the author’s comprehensive and orderly method 
of handling his subjects. 

Passing by numerous interesting articles and 
ably discussed topics, we arrive at inflammation, 
influenza, and insanity. It is needless to re- 
mark that the first of these, being of the great- 
est importance in pathological and practical 
points of view, is treated of in'a manner which 
we have already described in respect of other 
extended and interesting subjects—with vast 
learning, close observation, deep research and 
thought, and most important distinctions as 
regards the various stages, forms, grades, states, 
and constitutional varieties of inflammation. 
But the subject of insanity appears even more 
interesting than the foregoing, and displays to 
the unprofessional reader, more than other 
articles, the remarkable extent of the author’s 
aequirements as a scholar, as a philosopher, and 
as a practical physician. We believe that we 
express only the opinion ofall competent judges, 
when we characterise this as the most able, the 
most comprehensive and learned, the most phi- 
losophical, and the most truly practival treatise 
on insanity that has been published in this or 
any other language. In a future notice we 
purpose to advert to certain topics comprised 
under insanity and suicide. 





Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions. By 
Charles Mackay. Vol. III. 8vo, pp. 404. 
R. Bentley. 

Mr. Mackay has added another curious and 

pleasing volume to the two which were so well 

received by the public last year; and we see 
no good cause why he should not continue the 
series through many more; for there have been 

pular delusions enow to fill a library, and 
there are abundant sources whence to trace and 
describe them in this agreeable manner. The 
three topics brought together and treated of in 

the present sequel are : the Alchymists, book i., 

about 250 pages; Fortune-telling, book ii., about 

130; and the Magnetisers, to the end. 

To expect much of absolute novelty in pro- 
ductions of the sort would be absurd; but when 
a writer like Mr. Mackay puts all the marked 
features of the case together in a striking and 
lively way, and, as it were, concentrates the 
scattered rays through his literary prism into 
a vivid and highly-coloured representation, we 





are charmed with the exhibition, and give our 
meed of praise accordingly. Mr. Mackay’s are 
not dissolving views. 

To the alchymists, from Geber to Cagliostro, 
we shall have nothing to say, except that the 
account of the last-mentioned astounding im- 
postor might have afforded more remarkable 
matter. His correspondence with Morande, 
editor of the Courrier de lV Europe,* when in 
England for the second time, in 1786, after his 
release from the Bastille for the famous intrigue 
of the Diamond Necklace, is full of laughable 
particulars, and his challenge of him to a poi- 
soning-match at breakfast, in the highest tone 
of the satirical and ludicrous. ‘“ Je vous in- 
vite,” he writes, “a déjeuner pour le neuviéme 
novembre prochain, 4 neuf heures de matin. 
Vous fournirez le vin et tous les accessoires ; 
moi, je fournirai seulement un plat de ma fa- 
gon; ce sera un petit cochon de lait, engraissé 
selon ma méthode. Deux heures avant le dé- 
jeuner je vous le présenterai en vie, bien gras 
et bien portant. Vous vous chargerez de le 
faire tuer et de le faire appréter, et je n’en ap- 
procherai plus jusqu’au moment oi on le ser- 
vira sur la table. Vous le couperez vous-méme 
en quatre parties égales, vous choisirez celle 
qui flattera le plus votre appétit, et vous me 
servirez celle que vous jugerez & propos. Le 
lendemain de ce déj r, il sera arrivé de 
quatre choses |’une: ou nous serons morts tous 
les deux; ou nous ne serons morts ni l’un ni 
autre; ou je serai mort, et vous ne le serez 
pas; ou vous serez mort, et je ne le serai pas. 
Sur ces quatre chances, je vous en donne trois, 
et je parie 5000 guinées (125,000 fr.) que le 
lendemain du déjeuner vous serez mort, et que 
je me porterai bien. Vous conviendrez qu’on 
ne peut pas étre plus beau joueur, et qu’il faut 
nécessairement ou que vous acceptiez le pari, 
ou que vous conveniez que vous étes un igno- 
rant, et que vous avez sottement plaisanté sur 
un fait qui n’était pas de votre compétence. 
Si vous acceptez le pari, je dépose incontinent 
les 5000 guinées chez le banquier qu’il vous 
plaira de choisir.” 

And in a subsequent letter he makes the fol- 
lowing bitter and biting retort: ‘‘ Vous refusez 
le déjeuner auquel je vous invite, et vous me 
proposez de faire remplir votre place par un 
animal carnivore ! Ce-n’est pas 1a mon compte. 
Un semblable convive ne vous représenterait 
que trés imparfaitement. Ov trouveriez-vous 
un animal carnivore qui fit parmi les animaux 
de son espéce ce que vous étes parmi les 
hommes ?” 

Of magnetisers we have had so much of late 
in every species of publication, that we will also 
refrain from meddling with Mr. Mackay’s coup 
d’ wil; and endeavour to give our readers a taste 
of his condition by an extract from the chapter 
on Fortune-telling. Here Lilly, Nostradamus, 
&c. figure in this astrological category ; and 
instances are mentioned of their pretended 
powers. But Mr. M. continues— 

“A much more remarkable story is told of 
an astrologer, who lived in Romagna, in the 
fifteenth century, and whose name was Anti- 
ochus Tibertus. At that time nearly all the 
petty sovereiens of Italy retained such men in 
their service ; and Tibertus having studied the 
mathematics with great success at Paris, and 
delivered many predictions, some of which, for 
guesses, were not deficient in shrewdness, was 
taken into the household of Pandolfo di Mala- 
testa, the sovereign of Rimini. His reputation 








* Bribed into silence by Madame Dubarry, employed 
by the minister M. de Breteuil, got over by Voltaire, 
and caned by the Duc de Brancas, was the sworn enemy 





of Cagliostro and his accomplice La Motte, 


was so great, that his study was continually 
thronged, either with visiters who were per- 
sons of distinction, or with clients who came 
to him for advice, and in a short time he ac- 
quired a considerable fortune. Notwithstand- 
ing all these advantages, he passed his life 
miserably, and ended it on the scaffold. The 
following story afterwards got into circulation, 
and has been often triumphantly cited by suc- 
ceeding astrologers as an irrefragable proof of 
the truth of their science. It was said, that 
long before he died, he uttered three remark- 
able prophecies, one relating to himself, an- 
other to his friend, and the third to his patron, 
Pandolfo di Malatesta. The first delivered was 
that relating to his friend, Guido di Bogni, one 
of the greatest captains of the time. Guido was 
exceedingly desirous to know his fortune, and 
so importuned Tibertus, that the latter con- 
sulted the stars, and the lines on his palm, to 
satisfy him. He afterwards told him with a 
sorrowful face, that, according to all the rules 
of astrology and palmistry, he should be falsely 
suspected by his best friend, and should lose 
his life in consequence. Guido then asked 
the astrologer if he could foretell his own fate ; 
upon which Tibertus again consulted the stars, 
and found that it was decreed from all eternity 
that he should end his days on the scaffold. 
Malatesta, when he heard these predictions, so 
unlikely to all present appearance to prove 
true, desired his astrologer to predict his fate 
also; and to hide nothing from him, however 
unfavourable it might be. Tibertus complied, 
and told his patron, at that time one of the 
most flourishing and powerful princes of Italy, 
that he should suffer great want, and die at 
last like a beggar in the common hospital of 
Bologna. And so it happened in all three cases. 
Guido di Bogni was accused by his own father- 
in-law, the Count di Bentivoglio, of a treason- 
able design to deliver up the city of Rimini to 
the papal forces, and was assassinated after- 
wards, by order of the tyrant Malatesta, as he 
sat at the supper-table, to which he had been 
invited in all apparent friendship. The astro- 
loger was, at the same time, thrown into pri- 
son, as being concerned in the treason of his 
friend. He attempted to escape, and had suc- 
ceeded in letting himself down from his dun- 
geon-window into a moat, when he was disco- 


| vered by the sentinels. This being reported to 


Malatesta, he gave orders for his execution on 
the following morning. Malatesta had at this 
time no remembrance of the prophecy, and his 
own fate gave him no uneasiness; but events 
were silently working its fulfilment. A con- 
spiracy had been formed, though Guido di Bogni 
was innocent of it, to deliver up Rimini to the 
pope; and alli the necessary measures having 
been taken, the city was seized by the Count 
de Valentinois. In the confusion, Malatesta had 
barely time to escape from his palace in dis- 
guise. He was pursued from place to place by 
his enemies, abandoned by all his former friends, 
and finally by his own children. He at last 
fell ill of a languishing disease at Bologna; and 
nobody caring to afford him shelter, he was car- 
ried to the hospital, where he died. The only 
thing that detracts from the interest of this re- 
markable story is the fact, that the prophecy 
was made after the event.” 

Of dreams we are succinctly told :— 

“ Oneiro-criticism, or the art of interpreting 
dreams, is a relic of the most remote ages, 
which has subsisted through all the changes 
that moral or physical revolutions have ope- 
rated in the world. The records of five thou- 
sand years bear abundant testimony to the 
universal. diffusion of the belief, that the skilful 
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could read the future in dreams. The rules of 
the art, if any existed in ancient times, are not 
known; but in our day, one simple rule opens 
the whole secret. Dreams, say all the wise- 
acres in Christendom, are to be interpreted by 
contraries. Thus, if you dream of filth, you 
will acquire something valuable ; if you dream 
of the dead, you will hear news of the living; 
if you dream of gold and silver, you run a risk 
of being without either; and if you dream you 
have many friends, you will be persecuted by 
many enemies. The rule, however, does not 
hold good in all cases. It is fortunate to dream 
of little pigs, but unfortunate to dream of big 
bullocks. If you dream you have lost a tooth, 
you may be sure that you will shortly lose a 
friend; and if you dream that your house is on 
fire, you will receive news from a far country. 
If you dream of vermin, it is a sign that there 
will be sickness in your family; and if you 
dream of serpents, you will have friends who, 
in the course of time, will prove your bitterest 
enemies ; but, of all dreams, it is most fortu- 
nate if you dream that you are wallowing up to 
your neck in mud and mire. Clear water is a 
sign of grief; and great troubles, distress, and 
perplexity, are predicted, if you dream that you 
stand naked in the public streets, and know 
not where to find a garment to shield you from 
the gaze of the multitude. In many parts of 
Great Britain, and the continents of Europe 
and America, there are to be found elderly 
women in the villages and country-places 
whose interpretations of dreams are looked 
upon with as much reverence as if they were 
oracles. In districts remote from towns it is 
not uncommon to find the members of a family 
regularly every morning narrating their dreams 
at the breakfast-table, and becoming happy or 
miserable for the day according to their inter- 
pretation. There is nota flower that blossoms 
or fruit that ripens, that, dreamed of, is not 
ominous of either good or evil to such people. 
Every tree of the field or the forest is endowed 
with a similar influence over the fate of mortals, 
if seen in the night-visions. To dream of the 
ash, is the sign of a long journey; and of an 
oak, prognosticates long life and prosperity. 
To dream you strip the bark off any tree, is a 
sign to a maiden of an approaching loss of a 
character; to a married woman, of a family- 
bereavement; and to a man, of an accession of 
fortune. To dream of a leafless tree, is a sign 
of great sorrow; and of a branchless trunk, a 
sign of despair and suicide. The elder-tree is 
more auspicious to the sleeper; while the fir- 
tree, better still, betokens all manner of com- 
fort and prosperity. The lime-tree predicts a 
voyage across the ocean; while the yew and 
the alder are ominous of sickness to the young 
and of death to the old.* Among the flowers 
and fruits charged with messages for the future, 
the following is a list of the most important, 
arranged, from approved sources, in alphabe- 
tical order :— 





* “Tt is quite astonishing fo see the great demand 
there is, both in England and France, for dream-books, 
and other trash of the same kind. Two books in Eng- 
land enjoy an extraordinary popularity, and have run 
through upwards of fifty editions in as many years in 
London alone, besides being reprinted in Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin. One is Mother 
Bridget's Dream-book and Oracle of Fate; the other is 
the Norwood Gipsey. 
one who is curious in these matters, that there is a 
demand for these works, which are sold at sums vary- 
ing from a penny to sixpence, chiefly to servant-girls 
and imperfectly-educated people, all over the country, 
of upwards of eleven thousand annually; and that at 
no period during the last thirty years has the average 
number sold been less than this. The total number 
during this period would thus amount to 330,000,” 





It is stated, on the authority of | 





Asparagus, gathered and tied up in bundles, 
is an omen of tears: if you see it growing 
in your dreams, it is a sign of good fortune. 

Alves, without a flower, betoken long life; in 
flower, betoken a legacy. 

Artichokes. This vegetable is a sign that you 
will receive, in a short time, a favour from 
the hands of those from whom you would 
least expect it. 

Agrimony. This herb denotes that there will 
be sickness in your house. 

Anemone predicts love. 

Auriculas, in beds, denote luck; in pots, mar- 
riage: while to gather them, foretells widow- 
hood. . 

Bilberries predict a pleasant excursion. 

Broom-flowers, an increase of family. 

Cauliflowers predict that all your friends will 
slight you, or that you will fall into poverty 
and find no one to pity you. 

Dock-leaves, a present from the country. 

Daffodils. Any maiden who dreams of daffodils 
is warned by her good angel to avoid going 
into a wood with her lover, or into any dark 
or retired place where she might not be able 
to make people hear her if she cried out. 
Alas for her, if she pay no attention to the 
warning! She shall be rifled of the precious 
flower of chastity, and shall never again have 
right to wear the garland of virginity. 

‘ Never again shall she put garland on ; 
Instead of it, she’]l wear sad cypress now, 
And bitter elder broken from the bough.’ 

Figs, if green, betoken embarrassment; if dried, 
money to the poor and mirth to the rich, 

Heart’ s-ease betokens heart’s pain. 

Lilies predict joy; water-lilies, danger from 
the sea. 

Lemons betoken a separation. 

Pomegranates predict happy wedlock to those 
who are single, and reconciliation to those 
who are married and have disagreed. 

Quinces prognosticate pleasant company. 

Roses denote happy love, not unmixed with 
sorrow from other sources. 

Sorrel. To dream of this herb is a sign that 
you will shortly have occasion to exert all 
your prudence to overcome some great cala- 
mity. 

Sunflowers shew that your pride will be deeply 
wounded, 

Violets predict evil to the single, and joy to the 
married. 

Yellow-flowers of any kind predict jealousy. 

Yew-berries predict loss of character to both 
sexes. 

It should be observed, that the rules for the 
interpretation of dreams are far from being 
universal. The cheeks of the peasant girl of 
England glow with pleasure in the morning 
after she has dreamed of a rose, while the 
paysanne of Normandy dreads disappointment 
and vexation for the very same reason. The 
Switzer who dreams of an oak-tree does not 
share in the Englishman’s joy ; for he imagines 
that the vision was a warning to him that, from 
some trifling cause, an overwhelming calamity 
will burst over him. Thus do the ignorant 
and the credulous torment themselves; thus 
do they spread their nets to catch vexation, 
and pass their lives between hopes which are 
of no value and fears which are a positive 
evil.” 

Omens are described in a similar manner, 
and unlucky days; but we have exemplified 
enow of these superstitions, and must refer for 
the superabundant rest to Mr. Mackay’s work, 
which will amply repay the inquisitive in such 
researches for the trouble they take in perusing 
his pages, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Ladies’ Fancy Needle-Work Instructor ; con- 
taining a Treatise on different Stitches, with 
illustrative Plates. 12mo, pp. 106. By Mrs. 
Bradbee. London and Brighton, 1841. 

Royat arms, royal patronage, and royal stitches, 
are among theattractions of the Jnstructor, which, 
perhaps, ere this, is in the hands of most lady- 
workers, rendering our notice and praise now 
almost superfluous. There may be, however, 
within the vast circle of our periodical system 
a few of our fair friends who have not learned 
what an useful and instructive treatise on fancy 
needle-work Mrs. Bradbee has published, and 
who may not be acquainted with a tithe of the 
stitches, &c. the authoress has explained and 
illustrated. To them, therefore, we commend 
the little work. They may acquire from it a 
great addition to their field offancy. They may 
vary the feature of the prevailing fashion in 
ornamental needle-work, and produce the fea- 
thers of the Prince of Wales in more than twenty 
different ways,—although, of course, of all the 
many stitches, the “feather” and “ diamond” 
would be the best and most appropriate. 


First Part of the Journal of the Working Classes. 

Five Nos.: pp. 60. W. E, Painter. 
Tue appearance of this very cheap periodi- 
cal, which is, to our judgment, clear of party- 
politics and truly devoted to the interests of 
the poorer classes of the community, has not 
been hailed in a kindred spirit by the press; 
but, on the contrary, has been lauded and re- 
viled, not according to its own merit, but ac- 
cording to the political opinions of those who 
have noticed it. For ourselves we are free to 
say, that we think its general diffusion (and it 
is only a penny a No.) would be a great benefit 
to the country, spread just and reasonable 
ideas, inculcate moderation on all hands—ge- 
nerosity and benevolence on the rich, and pru- 
dence and charity on the parts of those who 
are more exposed to vicissitude and suffering: 
We care not from what quarter such advice and 
counsel come ; what is judicious, sensible, con- 
solatory, and improving in itself, cannot but do 
good; and much good is likely to be done by a 
publication of this sort. 


The Philosophy of Christianity ; or, the Genuine 
Christian proved to be the only Real Philosopher. 
By P. D. Hardy, M.R.L.A., author of “ Uni- 
tarianism Unmasked,” &c. 12mo, pp. 330. 
Dublin, P. D. Hardy and Co.; London, 
Groombridge. 

Mr. Harpy, the editor of the Dublin Penny 
Journal, is a stout polemic; and the Literary 
Gaxeite is a journal which eschews theological 
controversy. What, then, have we to say to 
this volume? It is a stanch example of that 
class of reasoning which calls in philosophy as 
a proof and voucher for Christianity,—a work, 
in our humble opinion, which even in the hands 
of a Paley could never be made very applicable 
—seeing that the basis of Christian faith rests 
upon principles altogether distinct from, and 
beyond, natural facts or philosophical ratioci- 
nation. The belief is not founded on what can 
be demonstrated ; and therefore all attempts at 
demonstration are but outside accessories of 
the temple. 


The Philosophy of Necessity ; or, the Law of Con- 
sequences as applicable io Mental, Moral, and 
Social Science. By Charles Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Longman and Co. 

MarteriattsM is the groundwork of this ela- 

borate treatise; and the author thinks he has 

discovered the true interpretation of the ways 
and designs of Providence. Alas, that Provi- 
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dence should have waited so many centuries 
for the discovery, and which is contradicted by 
the writer himself, who tells us plainly (p. viii.) 
that the universal Father has ever been “ re- 
vealing Himself, in a language not to be mis- 
understood or misinterpreted, to every sect and 
clime! !” 


Morning and Evening Exercises for January, Feb- 
ruary, March. By William Jay. Pp. 591. 
Bath, C. A. Bartlett ; London, Longman and 
Co., Ward and Co. 

AN edition of a work very popular in America, 

with additions and “ insertions” by the author. 

The exercises for every day are united, and not 

separated as hitherto. Mr. Jay sticks firmly 

to the “ good old paths” in which he has tra- 
velled for fifty years, and likes not novelties 
and “Jo! heres, or lo! theres.” 


Five Years in India. By H. E. Fane, Esq., late 

Aide-de-Camp to the Commander-in-Chief. 

2 vols. Colburn. 

Tue author has travelled over considerable 
tracts of India, and particularly with the Ex- 
pedition to Affghanistan; and his journal, 
though brief, contains a number of interesting 
notices. The province of Bengal, the court of 
Runjeet Singh, and the Himalaya Mountains, 
are the other chief points, illustrated with en- 
gravings as well as descriptions; and the vo- 
Jumes will well repay the cursory glance they 
require. Having gone over the same ground 
much within the last year’s Gazettes, we abstain 
from extracts. 

The Royal Alphabet of Kings and Queens (Cundall).— 
Coloured whole-lengths of various distinguished sove- 
reigns, English and foreign, ancient and modern. No 
chronological order is observed; and a few rhymes re- 
late the character and events pertaining to each. 

Tales of the Kings of England : Richard IT. to Eliza- 
beth. By Stephen Percy. Pp. 248 (J. Cundall).—A con- 
tinuation, we believe, of a popular performance. The 
historical records are embellished by the fancy of the 
writer. But whilst we mention such Christmas book- 
butterflies as this, it is needful to tell their getters-up 
that they should take care not to mislead, instead of 
informing, even childish readers. What will be thought 
of a writer who places John Locke among the Elizabethan 
authors, with Shakspere and Raleigh ?—yet so it is in 
this foolish rhyme,— 

“‘Shakspere, Locke, Raleigh, and a numerous host 

Of noble spirits, too, her reign can boast!!” 


She reigned from 1558 to 1602; and Locke was born 
1632, and died 1704!! 








ARTS AND SCIENCES 
MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE. 


Simultaneous Observations at Greenwich, at Toronto in 
Canada, at Trevandrum in the East Indies, at St. He- 
dena, and at the Cape of Good Hope, during the remark- 
po Magnetic Disturbance on the 25th and 26th of Sept. 


Mivitary organisation and military habits 
made available by the British Association in 
scientific researches are beginning to develope 
their advantages; and the very recent and 
prompt publication by that body affords proof 
that the constitution of the association, and the 
system of magnetic observatories proposed and 
being carried out by them, are working well. 
Look at the date of the “disturbance,” and see 
how soon the account of it is brought together 
from the four quarters of the globe, and pub- 
lished! It is satisfactory, also, to find that the 
disturbance has not escaped the vigilance of 
any one of the observatories from which ac- 
counts have yet been received. With observers 
thus trained, and a system thus organised, it 
would be difficult to predict the results. 

Col. Sabine, in the introductory remarks, re- 
fers to the interest which Mr. Airy’s circular 
letter on the subject of the magnetical dis- 
turbance observed at Greenwich on the 25th 
Sept. last has excited; to the approval of the 





master-general of the Ordnance for the imme- 
diate publication of the observations conducted 
by the officers of the Royal Artillery at the 
magnetical observatories; and to the employ- 
ment for that purpose, by the committee of the 
British Association (of which the gallant colonel 
is a prominent and eminent member) appointed 
to conduct the co-operation of that body in 
the system of simultaneous magnetical and me- 
teorological observations, of a portion of the 
grant placed at their disposal. 

The disturbances appear to have commenced 
at Toronto nearly at the same absolute time as 
at Greenwich, and to have been generally si- 
multaneous at both stations. The disturbance 
at Toronto was at its height from 11 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Gottingen mean time. Its general effect 
seems to have been that of causing a decrease 
of easterly variation and of fofal intensity. 
The agreement in direction of the changes of 
horizontal and vertical force deserves remark : 
the minimum and maximum of each occurred 
simultaneously, or as nearly so as can be learned 
from the observations —the minimum of both 
being observed at the second reading after noon, 
and the maximum of both at precisely the same 
interval after the following midnight. The ob- 
servations of the second disturbance shew a 
striking connexion between the changes of de- 
clination and intensity—an increase of force 
correspanding to an increase of easterly decli- 
nation, and vice versd. 

An aurora was visible at Greenwich both in 
the morning and evening of the 25th. At To- 
ronto the morning was heavily clouded, with 
rain, consequently no aurora could be seen; 
in the evening the aurora was visible at inter- 
vals from 7 to 10 p.m. Toronto time, or 1 to 5 
A.M. Gott. time, the period of the second great 
disturbance; the remainder of the night was 
heavily clouded. A gale of wind occurred on 
the following day (26th), and in the evening 
another (?) aurora was seen. The extreme 
changes of the declination, horizontal and ver- 
tical force, during the two disturbances, were 
as follow:—of the declination, 1° 05’; of the 
horizontal force, °02438 of its whole value; 
and of the vertical force, ‘01288 of its whole 
value. Similar observations were made at 
Toronto in 1840; and the recurrence of so 
great a disturbance on the same day in the 
following year is remarkable. 

At Trevandrum, in lat. 8° 30/ 35:2” N. and 
long. 54 7™ 595 E., an unusual magnetic dis- 
turbance took place simultaneously with those 
observed in England and America; although, 
in consequence of the easterly position of Tre- 
Vandrum, the commencement only of the dis- 
turbance was observed there. The disturbance 
was indicated principally by the horizontal- 
force magnetometer, because the inclination at 
Trevandrum being only — 2° 50’, the horizontal 
intensity at that statidn comprises nearly the 
whole magnetic intensity, the vertical compo- 
nent being extremely small. During the whole 
day of the 25th, the horizontal intensity was 
weaker than the average of the preceding 24 
days of the month; and at the Gott. hours of 
noon, 2, 4, and 6, p.m., when great disturb- 
ances were taking place at Greenwich and To- 
ronto, the observations at Trevandrum shew a 
decrease of intensity much exceeding the usual 
fluctuations. The effect of the disturbance on 
the declination-magnetometer appears to have 
been comparatively small, the north end of the 
magnet being, however, during the whole day, 
to the eastward of its average position at the 
same hours in the preceding part of the month. 

The element principally affected at St. He- 
lena was also the horizontal force, which 





underwent frequent fluctuations of unusual 
amount, and sustained, on the whole, a con- 
siderable diminution of intensity. The mag- 
netic inclination there being — 21°, the horizon- 
tal force forms by much the larger component 
of the total magnetic force; the diminution 
took place at 10 a.m. (25th); the intensity 
continued to weaken until 7" 42™ 305 r.m., and 
the loss amounted to ‘0118 of the whole force : 
and this, it will be remarked, was coincident 
with the period when the disturbances at Green- 
wich and Toronto occurred. The fluctuations 
of the declination at St. Helena, as at Trevan- 
drum, were far less striking than those of the 
horizontal intensity, or than those of the decli- 
nation at Toronto and Greenwich. The mag- 
netic disturbances at the tropical stations have 
not, however, always this character. 7 

The September returns from the magnetic 
observatory at the Cape of Good Hope (ac- 
cording to postscript, dated Dec. 29,) have just 
arrived, and their reduction would occasion “ an 
inexpedient delay in this publication.” It is 
satisfactory, however, to find, that the remark- 
able disturbance under consideration manifested 
itself in that southern latitude. All the mag- 
netometers were greatly affected. The greatest 
disturbance of the horizontal force commenced 
about 10 a.m. (the epochs here spoken of are 
Gétt. mean time) on the 25th, and attained its 
extreme limit at 75 45™ p.m. on the same day. 
The vertical-force magnetometer was deflected 
out of the field of view at 64 30™ p.m. on the 
24th, and remained so: the instrument being 
adjusted afresh to the needle, the latter was 
again deflected out of the field at 2" 27™ 30° p.m. 
on the 25th. f 

For the tabular details of the observations at 
Toronto, at Trevandrum, and at St. Helena—for 
the projected curves of the former—and for 
valuable hints to magnetic observers, we refer 
our readers to the publication itself; to which, 
it is said, the reduced observations at the Cape 
may form a supplement, accompanied by ob- 
servations, probably, of the same disturbance 
at Simla in the Himalaya. The September 
returns from the Van Diemen’s Land observa- 
tory may be expected in February, about which 
time accounts may be hoped for of the same 
date from Captain Ross, R.N., who intended to 
pass the last fortnight of September at Chat- 
ham Islands, where he would establish his mag- 
netometers on shore.* 





PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Jan. 4, 1842. 
Academy of Sciences.—The annual sitting of 
the Academy took place on Tuesday, and was 
most numerously attended by persons of note 
in the scientific and literary circles, as well as 
by a considerable number of ladies. The usual 
distribution of prizes given out in 1840 was 
made.—M. Chossat obtained the prize in ex- 
perimental physiology, for his experimental 
researches on inanition.—A memoir, by M. 
Matteucci, on the electrical phenomena of ani- 
mals, was reserved for the competition of the 
current year, the commission not having yet 
been able to conclude their report on its me- 
rits—The commission on memoirs relating to 
arts and manufactures prejudicial to the health 
of persons engaged in them gave in their opi- 
nion, that the papers, by M. Larive, upon the 
application of the voltaic pile to the gilding of 





® The official account of Capt. Ross’s voyage, hither- 
to received, has been published among the Parliamen- 
tary Papers; and, though we have communicated the 
substance to our readers some time ago, we shall insert 
this document in our next, for all future reference.— 
Ed, Lit. Gaz. 
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metals, and that by Mr. Elkington, on gilding 
by the wet method, should be reserved to the 
same competition.—The commission had not 
yet sufficiently examined the tubes of M. Cha- 
meroy’s invention for conducting water or gas, 
and they had not yet been tested long enough 
by actual use to allow of a report being made. 
—tThe medical and surgical commission awarded 
to M. Tanquerel a prize of 6000fr., for his 
treatise on saturnine maladies, or diseases re- 
sulting from the contact of lead; and a prize of 
4000fr. to M. Amussat, for his researches into 
the spontaneous introduction of air into the 
veins.—A list of prize-subjects for 1841, 1842, 
and 1843 was then read over.—The sitting con- 
cluded with the reading of a long and elabo- 
rate biographical sketch of Condorcet, by M. 
Arago. 

Great additions have been lately made to 
the public library of Schellstadt, in the Bas 
Rhin, which was originally left to that town by 
Beatus Rhenanus. The whole has been re- 
classed, and forms one of the most valuable 
collections in the departments. 

An interesting report has been addressed to 
the Minister of Marine by M. Jal (author of 
the valuable work on naval archeology), con- 
taining an account of his researches in the 
principal parts of the Mediterranean, upon 
subjects connected with medizval nautical ope- 
rations. It is published in the Moniteur of 
the 2d and 3d inst., and is well worthy of 
attention. 

A most useful publication is now in pro- 
gress,—Baron Walckenaer’s Rélations des Voy- 
ages en Afrique depuis 1400 jusqu’a nos jours. 
It will occupy 21 vols., at 3 francs and a half 
per volume, and will form a complete body of 
authentic information on this subject. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


WE have now the pleasure to give as perfect 
an abstract as we could make of the Rev. Mr. 
Tomlinson’s dissertation on that interesting 
and hitherto unexplained monument of Egypt- 
ian antiquity, the Flaminian obelisk, as pro- 
mised in our last Gazette. 

The Flaminian obelisk was brought from 
Heliopolis to Rome by Augustus, who set it 
up in the Campus Martius: its present position 
is inthe Piazza del Popolo, where it was placed 
in the year 1589 by Pope Sixtus V. It is 
covered with inscriptions, which shew that it 
was originally erected by Menephtha-Sethai, 
the father of Rameses the Great. The date of 
this monument will consequently, according to 
Wilkinson, be between 1385 and 1355 B.c.; 
but according to Rosellini, between 1580 and 
1600 B.c. 

The greater part of the inscriptions are of 
the reign of Rameses. They consist, on each 
side of the monument, of four distinct parts, of 
all of which translations were given by Mr. 
Tomlinson. 

1, The apex. Each of the inscriptions in 
this part of the monument is composed of a 
group, consisting principally of a sphinx placed 
on a pedestal, before a deity seated on a throne; 
and each has four lines of hieroglyphics above 
the figures. The two lines which are over the 
sphinx, on three sides of the apex, contain the 
nomen and prenomen of Menephtha-Sethai; 
the fourth, those of Rameses. The deity, who, 
in each instance, addresses the suppliant mon- 
arch, represented by the sphinx, promising 
him long life, strength, &c., appears, from the 
inscription, to be, in two places, Athorn, lord 





of Heliopolis; in the third, Thoré; in the fourth, 
Hor-phra. 

2. The square compartments immediately 
under the apex. In each of these the king is 
represented, in his proper human form, kneel- 
ing on one knee to present his offering. On 
the west, north, and south, he is Menephtha- 
Sethai; on the east, Rameses. The deities are 
the same as before, and their gifts nearly iden- 
tical also. 

3. Below the square compartments, the in- 
scriptions are divided into three lofty lateral 
columns, each commencing with a hawk, the 
symbol of Llorus, and, immediately beneath, 
the parallelogram called the standard of the 
king; each of which standards, on this monu- 
ment, begins with the tigure of a bull, the sym- 
bol of power united with moderation. The cen- 
tral columns of inscriptions on the north, south, 
and west sides, relate to Phtha-men-Sethai, or 
Menephtha-Sethai (it may be read either way, 
according as the name of the deity Phra pre- 
cedes or follows); while the whole of the east 
side, and the two outer columns on each of the 
other sides, refer to Rameses. They consist 
of little more than a pompous repetition of 
titles. 

4. The inscriptions at the base are nearly 
similar to those in the square compartments 
above. The two kings present respectively offer- 
ings of the pyramidal cakes, vases of unguents, 
&c. to the same deities, whose gifts in return 
are vigour, magnanimity, empire, &c. 

Of the etymological and historical facts de- 
duced by Mr. Tomlinson from his examination 
of this monument, the following are the prin- 
cipal :—The character, in the name of the father 
of Rameses, which is called a toothed instru- 
ment, and which Rosellini renders stabilitore, 
is the top of an embattled wall; the pranomen 
may therefore be rendered either establisher 
of justice, or rampart of justice. In the lower 
parts of the monument, the second part of the 
proper name of this king, viz. Sethai, has been 
altered by the erasure of the figure of Seth or 
Typhon, and the substitution of Osiris or Ra: 
hence he is ordinarily called Osirei the first 
by Wilkinson and Rosellini. 

In the inscription on the west side of the 
obelisk, this king assumes the unique title of 
Tormone-net, ‘‘ Piercer of the Shepherds.’’* 
Now, though Manetho, observed Mr. Tomlin- 
son, certainly refers in his account, not to this 
Sethai and his son, but to the second of this 
name, who stands at the head of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, it may be doubted whether that 
writer has not by mistake attributed to the 
second the exploits performed by the first. 
For we are certain that Menephtha-Sethai and 
his son Rameses were two of the greatest and 
most warlike of the Pharaohs; but it does not 
appear that Sethai or Osirei the second was a 
prince in any respect distinguished, neither 
was he succeeded by his son. 

The phonetic value of the word penné, or, as 
Champollion writes it, poné, hitherto not accu- 
rately fixed, is determined from this monu- 
ment to be equivalent to muAwy, and to signify 
Heliopolis. 

The word benné, found in these inscriptions, 
opens a subject of considerable interest. It 
signifies a bird—the mystical bird of Isiris. 
“I hope,” remarked Mr. Tomlinson, “ here- 
after to prove that this bird is the true phoenix 
of the Egyptians: in the meantime I will 
merely observe, that benné in Egyptian is the 
name both of the bird phcenix and of the palm- 
tree, Just as gotvt is in Greek.” 





® A remarkable allusion.—Zd. Lit, Gaz. 





The name of the local deity, written Atmon 
by Champollion, is corrected by Mr. Tomlinson 
to Athorn. The correction of this name sug- 
gests an emendation of the present corrupt 
text of the Greek translation of Hermapion ; 
the deity ‘Hpwy, mentioned in that translation, 
being identical with Atmon or Athorn. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s elucidation of this import- 
ant monument was greatly assisted by a beau- 
tiful print of it in lithography, executed from 
his own drawings, for the forthcoming volume 
of the society's transactions, by Mr. Joseph 
Bonomi; whose transcripts of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics are, probably, unrivalled for their 
preservation of the nicer touches of character- 
istic drawing. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Jan. 1.—Sir A. Johnston in the chair. A paper 
of much interest, by Lieut. Newbold of the Ma- 
dras Army, on the subject of large mounds of 
ashes found scattered throughout the peninsula 
of India, was read by the secretary. As the 
occurrence of these mounds is not generally 
known, it may be necessary to premise, that 
large heaps of calcareous and scorious matter 
are met with in many parts of the peninsula. 
The largest of these, situated at Biadigunta, 
near Bellary, described in the journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, for Oct. 1836, from 
information furnished by the writer of the paper 
now read, is a dome-shaped hill, 46 feet in 
height, and 420 feet in circumference. Many 
smaller ones are found in the ceded districts; 
and Cavelly Venkata -hutchmiah, late presi- 
dent of the Madras Hindu Literary Society, 
observed several in his travels through Mysore. 
One of them, in the Chittledroog country, was 
named Biadigunta, like that mentioned above ; 
and another, Badibetta. These words mean 
hill, or heap of ashes—bidi being the Kar- 
natika term for ashes. Some towns in Mysore 
are named from their vicinity to such mounds, 
as Badihal and Baditippa. 

Lieut. Newbold, having frequently found that 
the traditions of the natives, wild and extrava- 
gant as they are, contain some foundation of 
truth, he interrogated the villagers of these 
vicinities, and always heard the same opinion, 
viz. that the mounds were the ashes of the 
Rakshases, or enormous giants, who were sac- 
rificed in the fabulous periods of Indian story. 
They all agreed that they were of unknown 
antiquity ; and that the ashes were similar to 
those made “by burning dead bodies, though the 
heaps were immeasurably larger than any now 
produced. The educated natives of India con- 
curred in the general drift of these traditions. 
They were of opinion that the ashes were the 
funeral-pyres of the heroes of antiquity, and 
that some of them very probably were the re- 
mains of the great religious sacrifices formerly 
made, both of men and animals. 

On this clue, Lieut. Newbold examined the 
pyres of those castes that burn their dead; and 
in these he found ashes strongly resembling 
those from the great mounds, of which speci- 
mens were on the Society’s table. It was true, 
that the ashes of the great mounds were denser, 
of a greater specific gravity, and in a higher 
state of vitrification, than those of the recent 
pyres; but this would be easily accounted for by 
the more intense heat and greater pressure to 
which they would be subjected, in the whole- 
sale way in which sacrifices appear to have been 
consummated in ancient times. Some instances 
from ancient records are given by Lieut. New- 
bold: one in which a chief offered the goddess 
Wurga 1008 human victims, in case of success 
in an expedition he was about to undertake; 
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another of one who sacrificed a thousand ele- 
phants and a thousand sheep to Kali. In the 
Parasa Rama Vijaya, a tribe of women are 
celebrated as having burned themselves in one 
funeral-pile with the bodies of their husbands 
who were slain in battle; and an old Tamil record 
mentions a whole tribe of aborigines, the men 
of which were destroyed by the Hindus, and 
whose women threw themselves into the flames 
of one great pile, cursing with their last breath 
their implacable foes. 

There can also be little doubt that, like-the 
Yotun of the Scandinavian Sagas, the term 
Rakshasa refers to the aboriginal tribes, with 
whom the invading Brahminical settlers had 
many bloody struggles before they established 
themselves firmly in India. Many of these heaps 
of ashes may, then, with much probability, be 
ascribed to the bodies of slain, burned after some 
great battle; and thus the native traditions be 
founded in strict truth. 

The paper concluded with noticing the large 
sacrifices made by other naticns of antiquity: 
such as those by the druidical Britons—by the 
ancient Egyptians— that of 22,000 oxen and 
120,000 sheep, offered by Solomon at the dedi- 
cation of the Temple,—and the hecatombs of 
the ancient Greeks. The writer also observed, 
that the Khonds of Orissa still maintained the 
practice, though he was happy to learn, from 
a paper read at a former meeting (see Lit. 
Gaz., No. 1297), that measures were about to 
be taken to insure the suppression of the horrid 
custom. 

Mr. E. Wallace, Lieut. E. B. Eastwick, and 
Mr. W. R. Hamilton, were elected members. 





OXFORD PROFESSORSHIF OF POETRY. 
Ir seems a pity that this fierce contest should 
not be decided by other means than political or 
polemical partisanship, which really can have 
small connexion with poetical merits. In the 
old Scotch literature there are some remarkable 
poems, called “ Flytings,” 7. e. Scoldings, such 
as the Flyting of Polwarth* and Montgomery, 
the Flyting of Dunbar, &c., in which the com- 
batants bestowed upon each other, in rhyme, 
every epithet of scurrility and abuse which 
language could furnish or fancy invent and 
combine in germanic compounds of intermin- 
able length. Why might not the Oxford rivals 
have a tilting-match in this way? Or, if not 





* The name of Polwarth is at this moment associated 
with the death, in a fine old age, of the noble lord of 
that title; but of deeper interest to literature as the 
lineal representative of that ancient border-line of Scotts 
(as old, if not older than the family of “the bauld 
Buccleuch” itself), which, descending from Wat o’ Har- 
den, is so distinguished in the spirited ballads of Sir 
Walter Scott and all the Border minstrelsy. It is a 
melancholy thing also to have to notice the death, in 
Persia, of young Charles Scott, the second son of Sir 
Walter, which almost cuts off the hope of the direct 
transmission of his immortal name in the male line, as 
the present Sir Walter, now in India, has been married 
a number of years without issue. Charles Scott was 
an intelligent and estimable youth. We remember his 
first visit to London, recommended by his father’s let- 
ters to the late Mr. Rees, of the house of Longman and 
Co., and to the Editor of this Journal, to put him in the 
way of seeing the lions. He was then a mere boy, but 
had been the companion of the author of the Chronicles 
of the Canongate in his observant rambles among the 
localities of that old division of Edinburgh; for (this 
was whilst the grand mystery of these writings was 
preserved as a world’s talk) on one occasion, whilst 
walking with him through Wych Street, he inadvert- 
ently betrayed the secret by saying, “‘ How like these 
old gable-end houses are to those in Carruthers Close 
and Wynds about the Canongate, where my father has 
taken me so often when he was getting his descriptions 
for ‘the Chron...” Mr. C. Scott was afterwards placed 
in an official and diplomatic course of training —we 
rather think under the auspices of Mr. Canning; and 
was with the embassy to Persia when thus prematurely 
cut off at Teheran, aged thisty-seven, 


refined enough for our age, let them make trial 
by battle after the fashion of Virgil’s eclogue, 
and Tityre tu patule recubans it in mellifluous 
English verse — the best man to win the pro- 
fessor’s gown. In the former case, the Rev. 
Sidney Smith would be a good umpire; in the 
latter, Sam Rogers might sit as the Rhada- 
manthus. Or it might be suggested that the 
Pusey candidate is the most eligible for elec- 
tion, since all the Pussyites are, from their na- 
ture, devoted to the mews. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Geographical, 83 P.M. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, $$ p.m.; Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 84 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Medico-Botani- 
cal, 8 p.m.; Graphic, $8 P.M. 

Thursday. — Royal, 84 P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
Royal Society of Literature, 4 r.o1. 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.— Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Westminster Medical, 
8 p.m.; Mathematical, 8 p.m. 


FINE ARTS. 
EMBELLISHMENT OF LONDON: WEST END. 
We have heard it stated, and we believe on good 
grounds, that a great and striking improvement 
is about to be made on the appearance of Picca- 
dilly consequent upon the removal of the ranger’s 
house in the Green Park, which will be de- 
molished early in the spring. The tasteful 
suggestion, we have heard, was made by the 
Premier, and is to consist of a noble terrace 
and public walk from the gate into the Palace 
gardens at Hyde Park Corner to the junction 
of the houses at the lower end of the basin. 
The form of the ground on this line is particu- 
larly favourable to picturesque effect in laying 
out and planting, and to architectural beauty 
of design in the esplanade. Fountains and 
statues, too, are likely to be introduced to add 
to the grandeur of the plan, give encourage- 
ment to the arts, and combine the whole with 
the palatial residence of the Sovereign by car- 
rying it, perhaps, farther on hereafter along the 
line opposite to Grosvenor Place. The magnifi- 
cent equestrian statue of Wellington, nowcasting 
by Wyatt, will surmount the arch facing Apsley 
House; and we see no reason why it should 
not be balanced at the other termination by a 
statue. of Sir Robert Peel, together with his 
name to the work, the idea of which, as we 
have mentioned, is understood tohave emanated 
from him. At all events, it will be a splendid 
embellishment of this principal street in enter- 

ing the capital from the west. 








CITY STATUE TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
At a meeting of the committee in the Man- 
sion House, on Thursday, Sir Peter Laurie in 
the chair, it was unanimously agreed to adopt 
a report of a sub-committee, which had exa- 
mined the progress made in this work to the 
present time, and to allow the executors of 
Sir Francis Chantrey to proceed to its com- 
pletion, in terms of the original contract. Mr. 
Weekes, the sculptor who has long filled the 
chief operative department in the late Sir 
Francis’s attelier, and Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
his invaluable assistant for many years, whom 
Sir F. in his will named as the parties he de- 
sired to finish all the designs he had on hand 
at the time of his death, will accordingly use 
all despatch in fulfilling this commission, under 
the eye of the executors, one of whom, Mr. 
Jones, the distinguished art ist, is peculiarly able 
to advise and assist ‘them ‘in the undertaking. 
Under all the circumstances, it is to be hoped 





that only the éclat of Chan trey’s name will be 


wanting to the grateful memorial, when erected 
on a site somewhere between the Mansion- 
house and the new Royal Exchange. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Winkle’s Views on the Danube. 

London, R. A. Sprigg. 
Tue first No. of a monthly publication in art, 
from drawings by W. Tombleson and C. War- 
ren, engraved by B. Winkles; and having let- 
ter-press descriptions by A. Bernays, Phil. Dr., 
the learned professor of the German language 
and literature in King’s College. Besides a 
handsome vignette title-page, of Donauesch- 
ingen, the source of the Danube, there are 
two picturesque subjects, viz. Griffenstein and 
the Tailor’s Castle, executed with pleasing ef- 
fect. M. Bernays’ portion of the work is as 
yet only general and introductory,—and, so 
far, ably done. 


No. I. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
WALTER HENRY WATTS, ESQ. 
Tue loss of our oldest and dearest friend can- 
not be announced, within a few hours of the 
event, in any other way than such as poignant 
distress and suppressed feelings permit. Yet 
something is immediately and publicly due to 
the noble character and enviable reputation of 
Walter Henry Watts, who died at his lodgings 
in Earl’s Court Terrace, Old Brompton, on 
Tuesday last, aged 64, after many months of 
severe illness and painful suffering, which he 
endured with heroic patience. Mr. Watts was 
the son of Capt. Watts, of the Royal Navy; and 
from his earliest youth devoted himself to the 
congenial exercise of the pencil and the pen. 
He was an artist and an author; and in both 
pursuits his career was honourable and honoured. 
In truth, his manly integrity and unflinching 
firmness in every circumstance of life shed a 
lustre over it so bright, that the greatest of men 
belonging to history might be proud to have it 
like as a halo round their name and memory 
for ever. There could be no station in society 
which it would not illuminate and adorn; and 
there are hundreds of living witnesses to what 
we now write, in London, who will bear testi- 
mony to the fact, that we could employ no lan- 
guage too expressive or forcible when speaking 
of the excellence of the individual who has been 
taken from amongst us. It was not his general 
attainments, though they were of no common 
order ; it was not his judgment, though pene- 
trating and sound ; it was not his artistical skill, 
though of acknowledged talents ; it was not his 
authorship, though of the purest English style 
and the highest British principles,—it was not 
these gifts and qualities, separately or com- 
bined, which endeared him to all who had the 
happiness of his intimacy ; but it was the posses- 
sion of a fine and superior nature, which shone 
through all he said or did, and made even slight 
acquaintance look up to him as a model of un- 
compromising worth and human virtue. Mr. 
Watts was very many years a reporter of the 
debates in parliament for the press; at one 
period for the Morning Post, and at a later pe- 
riod for the Morning Chronicle. In the dis- 
charge of the duties thus imposed upon him he 
has not been surpassed, and seldom equalled. 
On all difficult occasions he was resorted to as 
the referree and oracle of the parties with whom 
this employment connected him ; and it may be 
recollected, that when the Duke of Cambridge 
presided at the festival on behalf of the infant 
formation of the institution for the benefit of 
newspaper-writers, at the Thatched House Ta- 








vern, about three years ago, Mr. Watts was 
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chosen by that body to be their spokesman, and 
delivered on the occasion an address of singular 
appropriateness and brilliant effect, for which 
his royal highness complimented him in the 
warmest terms. He was, indeed, one of the 
most zealous founders of this most laudable as- 
sociation, and always took an earnest interest 
in its prosperous establishment. 

Thus justly esteemed and almost venerated 
by his compeers in the chief occupation at which 
he laboured till within about two years of his 
lamented death, Mr. Watts was no less appre- 
ciated as an artist and a writer on art by those 
into communion with whom these pursuits intro- 
duced him. His first performance in this line 
was to illustrate a tour in the northern Scottish 
Isles, more than fifty years ago, the drawings for 
which shewed not only taste but genius. Settled 
in London, he became a miniature-painter ; and 
the walls of Somerset House, during many an- 
nual exhibitions, afforded abundant proof of his 
ability in this department. Had le not divided 
his attention with literature, he must have at- 
tained far greater practice ; but we fear there is 
a jealousy between the canvass and the press, 
which is likely to interfere with that extended 
success so necessary to support the votary of the 
former, and lead him to the upper walks of the 
profession. So it was with our late friend : his 
portraits were admired ; but his circle was not 
sufficiently enlarged to render their production 
adequate to his ambition. His experiments on 
colour (of which we trust he has left the re- 
cords) were of a very interesting kind, and threw 
much light upon the intricate questions involved 
in the practice of old and the theories of modern 
masters. 

When the accomplished President of the Royal 
Academy (author and artist too, and high in 
both) published his Rhymes on Art, Mr. Watts 
found some lines in that clever poem which 
seemed to him to derogate from the standard 
to which a class of those who studied and pro- 
fessed the arts were entitled to aspire; and he 
published a “ Remonstrance” against the im- 
puted injury. Between two such minds it is 
easy to anticipate what the collision would pro- 
duce: Sir Martin Shee gracefully explained 
away and retracted the unfavourable terms, and 
the controversialists became cordial friends. 

Mr. Watts was also the author and editor, 
for a considerable time, of the Annual Obituary, 
published by Messrs. Longman and Co.; and of 
the Political Memento,—a curious selection of 
striking passages from parliamentary speeches. 

For more than twenty years Mr. Watts wrote 
the most considerable portion of the criticisms 
on the Fine Arts in the Literary Gazette. Need 
we say how delighted we ever were with such an 
associate? our tears bear testimony to the depth 





accomplished lady, the daughter of a gentle- 
man also intimately connected with the press. 

Mr. Jacobs, one of our most eminent Chancery- 
lawyers, whose career had opened to him the 
highest prospects of his profession, died lately 
at Malta, whither he had gone to seek the re- 
covery of health, He was the only son of 
Mr. Jacobs, so eminent for his investigations 
and writings on the corn-questions, &c.; and 
was Kimself the writer of law-reports, Xc., of 
the greatest authority. His loss is sincerely 
mourned; for few men were more esteemed and 
beloved. 

Mr. Sotheby.—It is with unfeigned regret 
that we have to announce the loss to the public 
of one of its oldest literary servants, in the death 
of Mr. Sotheby, for upwards of half a century 
at the head of the firm of the same name in 
Wellington Street, which event took place the 
day before yesterday morning at his residence, 
Cleve’s Lodge, Chelsea, in the 71st year of his 
age. ‘This firm, which was the first established 
in this country for the exclusive sale of literary 
property by auction, commenced in the year 1743, 
and has continued ever since to be the princi- 
pal channel through which the most noted col- 
lections of books, prints, and other objects of 
vertu, both public and private, have been brought 
into the market. If amenity in the discharge 
of his public duties, and excellenttaste, profound 
acquaintance with the objects of his profession, 
and extensive acquirements in those branches 
of literature and the fine arts with which it is 
so intimately connected,—be titles to the sym- 
pathy of the public, we are sure it will not be 
withheld on the present occasion.— Times, 5th. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE NEW YEAR’S LITERATURE, &Xc. 
Wit the commencement of a new year there 
is always a movement in the literary world, 
and generally some stoppage. Such circum- 
stances it is the duty of a journal like the 
Literary Gazette to notice. 

The foremost novelty to which our attention 
is called is Handy Andy, Part I., by Samuel 
Lover (London, F. Lover, R. Groombridge ; 
Dublin, Cumming ; Edin. Sutherland, &c. Xc.). 
—A few short papers, commencing this admi- 
rable Irish tale, were published a good while 
agoin Bentley's Miscellany, and were so strongly 
marked with the humorous characteristics of 
the author, that we, in common with every 
reader of the Magazine, could not but feel 
much regret that they were not carried through 
to a conclusion. We are consequently truly 
pleased to see the genuine and unlucky Hiber- 
nian Marplot again, and in a fair way to un- 
fold all his unconscious powers in the creation 


of the afflictionjwith which we deplore the soli- | of mischief and confusion. We have enjoyed 
tude of soul into which his death has plunged | several hearty laughs even at the first Part, 


us, 


of numbers who have too many of this world’s 


checks and sorrows to embitter their course. | 


No more can his honest comments, and | 
beautiful and cheering encouragement to rising | 
merit, enlighten our page, and sweeten the lot | 


though familiar to our memory, and chuckle at 
the prospect of many more, as the novel plots 
thicken and the agency ripens into full fruit- 
age. The fatality which attends every thing 
to which Handy puts his hand is not only ex- 


For us it is the sad lesson of a Hope beyond | cessively droll, but highly dramatic, without 


the Grave. 


| trending upon natural conduct and its natural 
| results. 


Two etchings, by Mr. Lover, embel- 


Edward Howard, Esq., the author of nume- | lish the Part; and in the first, Andy, at full 
rous works of fiction, chiefly on naval subjects, | length, is exactly the chap we had prefigured 
such as Rattlin the Reefer, and well known in | him in our imagination: we see that it is im- 
connexion with the Metropolitan Magazine, and | possible to escape his fore-doomed fun and 


a contributor to other popular periodicals, died | absence of malice prepense. 


All within his 


suddenly of apoplexy on Thursday the 30th ult. sphere must be acted upon, directly or indirectly, 
Mr. Howard was humorous and entertaining in | by his paramount influence; and his own de- 
society, though somewhat inconvenienced by | lightful and immovable nonchalance gives such 


deafness. 


He was in the prime of life, and|a zest to the whole, that no personage in the 


married only about three or four years ago an | circle of fictitious embodiment was ever more 





likely to become a public favourite than this 
already, from his mere introduction, illustrious 
personage. Unlike other folks, his very blun- 
ders will make his course prosperous ; for who 
that can read would be without so entertain- 
ing a companion as Handy Andy! 

Our Mess, by Harry Lorrequer. No. I., il- 
lustrated by Phiz (Dublin, Curry, jun.; Lond. 
Orr).—Jack Hinton, the guardsman, enters 
the first of “ our Mess,” and is introduced 
with much naivecéin a notice preliminary. He 
tells his own story—is the son of a general 
officer and an elegant lady-mother—appointed 
an extra aid-de-camp, and sent to Ireland. 
Thither he proceeds in the packet ; and the na- 
tives of the Emerald Isle appear upon the scene 
in full force. The Castle and its inmates and 
company flourish with Mr. Lever’s discrimi- 
nating drawing; and Corny, a serving-man, 
bids fair to be a most original and diverting 
subject. 

Hope’s British Monthly Magazine and Histori- 
cal Record (Lond. J. Nisbet and Co., Smith, 
Elder, and Co.).—Occupied with serious na- 
tional and religious questions, this Magazine 
discusses the corn-laws, the condition of the 
Church of Scotland, the Puseyite controversy, 
and other important topics; and furnishes much 
intelligence relative to ecclesiastical matters. 
Its most striking article is a denunciation of 
the writings signed “ Publicola” in the Weekly 
Despatch newspaper. 

The Old Monthly Magazine, No. 541, and 
consequently some forty-five years old, has 
been transferred into the hands of new propri- 
etors, who have called in to their aid the ser- 
vices of Mr. Benson E. Hill, an editor of suffi- 
cient vivacity and experience, having published 
several popular literary works, and been en- 
gaged for three years upon the New Monthly. 
Among the contributors, besides the editor, we 
observe his sister, Miss Isabel Hill, and the 
humourist R. B. Peake. 

Mr. Charles Dickens, our most popular novel- 
list —and moralist and philanthropist too, in 
his admirable tales—left us on Sunday for Ame- 
rica, where he purposes to travel till the middle 
of June, and then return (laden, we hope, with 
new ideas), to the welcome of his friends and 
native land. After the severe application of 
his mind to the constant literary labours on 
which he has been employed, a tour of this 
description must be eminently salutary to him, 
both physically and mentally; and we are sure 
the public will unanimously wish him safely 
and happily back, that it may reap the fruits of 
his temporary relaxation. Mr. Dickens is ac- 
companied by his amiable wife; and their young 
family remains under the eye of attached friends 
at home. We may anticipate that the recep- 
tion in the United States will be of a gratifying 
nature, and that Dickens will be hospitably en- 
tertained, esteemed, and loved there, as Wash- 
ington Irving was by us, when we had the plea- 
sure of his presence in this country. From 
their private and personal fine qualities, as 
much as from their writings and genius, both are 
eminently entitled to such national distinctions. 

The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet. Part I. (Edin- 
burgh, Menzies; London, Tilt and Bogue ; 
Glasgow, D. Bruce.) This periodical appears 
to be an attempt to exhibit Scottish character 
in a popular style, as has been so successfully 
done with Irish. The Gaberlunzie is a happy 
thought for such a miscellany ; for the wander- 
ing and respectable beggar-man of Scotland 
has, even to within the memory of the living, 
been no disgracious representative of the old 
minstrel, and his opportunities of no ordinary 
order. The first specimen in prose and verse, 
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with good cuts, prepossesses us much in favour 
of the design; and we shall look for its subse- 
quent progress with interest. 

The Golden Gift (Simpkin and Marshall) is 
a pretty selection of moral maxims and elegant 
extracts, in prose and verse, printed in golden 
type upon a rich dark blue paper. It does 
great credit to Mr. Francis’ ingenious art; and 
is a novel present for holyday-times, to remind 
young people of the golden age and of letters 
together. 

The Ladies’ Pocket Magazine, Jan. 1842 (J. Ro- 
bins; Sherwood and Co.).—We would, out of 
kind , rec 1d this humble effort, on the 
appeal of “a Veteran” of the Press: it is very 
cheap, only Gd., and a selection of prose and 
verse, with pictures of ladies in what are de- 
clared to be fashionable dresses. 

A Handbook for Holydays (edited by Felix 
Summerby, Esq. London, G. Bell) is a well- 
timed and excellent guide to the existing sights 
and lions of London and its vicinity. Not only 
strangers but residents will find it most useful 
in describing what may be visited, and the man- 
ner of doing so. It has also an almanac at the 





end, and is truly superior to what its title might 
lead us to expect: full of information for the 
guidance of the inquisitive and curious, so as to 
effect a great saving of time and trouble in often 
unsatisfactory inquiries. 

Parliamentary and Newspaper List (Clarke and 
Lewis).—A folded sheet on canvass, and of ver 


great utility. It contains the list of M.P.s, dis- 
tinguishing their politics by different coloured 
letters ; also of all the newspapers of the United 
Kingdom, with similar distinctions. An account 
of their stamp-issues and advertisement-duties 
is also given; and an analysis of the whole. 
Altogether there is hardly a house of business 
or an individual in the empire, at all engaged 
in public matters, that will not find this a most 
useful reference throughout the coming year. 

George Cruikshank’s Omnibus. No. 1X.—This 
diverting miscellany has reached its terminus, 
in consequence of an engagement entered into 
by its facetious driver, above a year since, to 
join Mr. W. H. Ainsworth in the new design he 
has announced for publication in February. 
George, however, consoles us a little by pro- 
mising that we shall have an Annual, instead 
of a Monthly, Omnibus; and meanwhile we may 
enjoy his graphic talent in the Magazine just 
alluded to. In these nine Numbers there are 
no fewer than seventy-eight woodcuts; so that 
they form a volume well worth binding and 
‘preserving. The Jack O’Lantern in the pre- 
sent is an admirable thing. Before taking 
leave, we cannot avoid mentioning some of the 
various playful and witty contributions of Mr. 
Laman Blanchard. 

Punch’s Almanac. No. XXV.—Another of 
our facetious contemporaries claims a notice 
from us for their lst of January effort, which 
really presents such a number of pleasantries, 
both of pen and pencil, that we must confess 
we never saw a tithe so many or so good for 
thrice the price (threepence) before. There 
are puns enow in both ways to make a joker’s 
reputation for life; and, let us add to the praise 
of Punch, that, amid all his jesting and gibing, 
there is not an allusion with the slightest tend- 
ency to indecorum. We have certainly often 
admired the Paris Charivari, and yet we never 
met with a Number of it, though rich in par- 
ticular illustrations, which could compare in 
abundance with its follower in London. 

Reliquia Antiqua. No. XI. (Lond. Pickering). 
Turning from gay to grave, this selection of 
scraps from antiquity deserves a passing tri- 
bute. It is replete with very curious matters 





and ancient literature. In the present Num- 
ber, some verses on Pope Joan, from the Cot- 
ton MS. Nero, states that the female successor 
of Pape Leo was— 

“* A burges douchtyr and his ayre; 

Prewe, pleyssande, and richt fayre :” 

and, moreover, that 

“ They callit hir fadyr Hob of Lyme!!” 

The Archeologist, No. V. (London, J. R. 
Smith), continues another journal of value, 
but devoted to antiquarian science. The pa- 
pers are various and interesting; but we shall 
merely mention a correspondent on obsolete 
phrases, who tells us that ‘‘ the common appli- 
cation of the adage of ‘ finding a mare’s nest’ is 
well understood ; but the verbal meaning of it 
is known only in Wales as a wasps’ nest.” 

As we began with a welcome, so shall we 
end this brief sketch with the announcement 
of another welcome, and, as we may safely 
predict from the début, important publication. 
Its title is, Gallery of Antiquities, selected from 
the British Museum. By F. Arundale, architect, 
and J. Bonomi, sculptor; with descriptions 
by S. Birch, assistant secretary to the antiqua- 
rian department, &c. (London, J. Weale, Ack- 
ermanns; Edinburgh, Grant and Sons; Paris, 
Mathias; Brussels, Paris and browne.)—The 
names upon this title-page give assurance of 
an excellent exposition of those treasures with 
which the British Museum is crowded. Messrs. 


y} Arundale and Bonomi have travelled much 


and beneficially in Egypt, Syria, and other 
eastern countries, whose remains are here re- 
vived for investigation into the earliest stages 
of human history; and Mr. Birch is justly 
appreciated, not only in his native country, 
but over the continent of Europe, as one of 
the most diligent and successful explorers of 
dark and ancient memorials whom it is the 
good fortune of the present times to possess. 
From such a trio the public may know what to 
expect. 

No. I. of their joint design commences 
with Egypt, the cradle of interesting arche- 
ology—whose monuments, hieroglyphics, and 
mythology, handed down to us through the 
distorting, though highly imaginative and poe- 
tical, media of Greece, are in our day re-as- 
suming their true forms and proportions—in 
short, are beginning to be understood. Amoun- 
Ra and his abode, Amoun- Ra Harsaphes, Maut 
and Khons—the Theban triad—are represented 
in the four illustrative plates, from bronzes, 
and gold, silver, and porcelain figures, lares, 
and ornaments; and are explained, with their 
attributes, in a learned manner by Mr. Birch. 
He never dogmatises, but wherever there is a 
doubt indicates it (and the inquiry is per- 
plexed by many doubts); so that we observe 
only the sincere desire to elucidate the truth 
from the heavy veil of obscurity which has 
covered it for more than three thousand years. 
As the work advances, we shall again direct 
our attention to it; and, in the meanwhile, 
have merely to add to the summary of its 
merits, that the coloured plates are executed 
with great accuracy and beauty. 





THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden.—On Wednesday, Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s play of Wives as they were, and Maids as 
they are, was revived at this theatre, and went 
off with success. The chief characters were 
sustained by Miss Faucit, Mrs. Nisbett, and 
Mrs. Glover; Messrs. Farren, C. Mathews, 
Cooper, and Vandenhoff,—all of whom exerted 
themselves to the utmost ; and the elders (Far- 


ren and GJover), in particular, with great effect. 





The Opera House, it is stated, will commence 
its season on the 26th of February, with some 
new singers and operas. 

Mr. Mitchell, who has been making greater 
exertions than ever were made before to pro- 
duce French dramas in London in a style of 
first-rate art, has succeeded in engaging a com- 
pany which comprises some of the highest talent 
of Paris ; and opens, we understand, with them, 
at the St. James’s Theatre, the day after the 
meeting of parliament. Many of the season- 
boxesarealready taken; anditis to be hoped that 
this spirited enterprise will meet its due reward. 

The Prince's Theatre, in Oxford Street, has 
again been knocked down, by public auction, at 
19,500/. ; but its destination is not known to us. 





VARIETIES. 


The Royal Exchange.—After laying the foun- 
dation-stone of the Royal Exchange on Mon- 
day week, Prince Albert will partake of a grand 
festival at the Mansion House, where the Lord 
Mayor has invited above four hundred of the 
chief merchants and functionaries of the City 
to meet his royal highness. It will be a splendid 
scene ; and we could have wished that the King 
of Prussia, during his stay in England, might 
have had an opportunity of enjoying the dis- 
play of civic hospitality. Could it not be so 
arranged consistently with court etiquette and 
royal conveniency? It would give great addi- 
ional éclat to the ceremony ! 

On Friday last the Hulsean prize was awarded 
to the Rev. C. W. Woodhouse, B.A., of Gon- 
ville and Caius College. Subject:—‘‘ The use 
and value of the writings of the ancient fathers 
considered as auxiliary to the proof of the truth 
of the Christian religion and to the elucidation 
of its doctrines.” The trustees have given no- 
tice that a premium of about 100/. will this 
year be given for the best dissertation on the 
following subject:—“ What is the relation in 
which the moral precepts of the New and of the 
Old Testament stand to each other ?’’ —Camb. 
Chronicle. 

Oxford Architectural Society ——A paper was 
read by the rev. the president of Trinity Col- 
lege, “On the bridges of the middle ages 
in England,” illustrated by several drawings 
and engravings of existing remains: a draw- 
ing of New Bridge, by Mr. Jewitt, was par- 
ticularly admired. The object of this paper 
was to introduce the subject to the notice of the 
society, and request the members to furnish 
information concerning the old bridges of their 
respective neighbourhoods, in order that a more 
complete view of the subject may be obtained. 
The president has collected a mass of facts as 
to the periods at which particular bridges were 
erected, and wishes to ascertain which of these 
still remain. He proposes to print, and send 
to the members, a list of bridges erected in 
different parts of the kingdom, collected from 
ancient charters and the patent-rolls preserved 
in the Tower of London, arranging them under 
the reigns in which they were built; and he 
hopes that the members will furnish either 


_| drawings or correct information respecting such 




















as remain. Of Roman or Saxon bridges we 
appear to have scarcely any traces in England ; 
but from the twelfth century a complete series 
may be readily formed, extending, if necessary, 
to the present time, when Mr. Brunel has re- 
vived the Gothic style and pointed arches in 
several bridges on the Great Western Railway 
between Bath and Bristol. New Bridge, over 
the Thames, was built in the 13th of Edward II., 
1320; Radcot Bridge, a few miles higher up 
the river, is believed to be still older. 
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The Samoieds.—The imperfectly known coun- 
try of the Samoieds has been recently (in July 
and August) traversed by Dr. Ruprecht, con- 
servator of the Botanical Museum at St. Pe- 
tersburg, in company with a scientific friend, 
M. Sanalen; and they visited particularly the 
peninsula of Kanin, high to the north of the 
government of Archangel, and hitherto unex- 
plored by any naturalist. At Konuschin-ness 
they saw the first lemmings. In the middle of 
July the vegetation was in its full perfection, 
and a fine botanical collection was made. On 
the island of Kolgujew 130 species of plants 
were gathered, the whole Flora being in bloom. 
Returning, they put into Indega Bay on the 
coast of Timanski, near Swatoy-ness, and found 
the interior of the Little Samoied country deso- 
late and almost destitute of inhabitants. Vio- 
lent storms prevented any further proceedings 
of consequence ; and in September the pursuit 
was abandoned. The results will no doubt be 
detailed in the proceedings of the St. Peters- 
burg Academy of Sciences. 

French Literature.—In 1841 there were pub- 
lished in Paris 8036 works—of which 6300 were 
in various languages; 1163 illustrated with 
prints, engravings, lithographs, &c. ; 145 with 
maps, charts, plans, &c. ; and 428 musical com- 
position.— Commerce. 

Ancient Bronze Sword.—A bronze sword, ap- 
parently of very great antiquity, has recently 
been dug up in the bog of Tinrahecn, near 
Oulart, county of Wexford. It is four parts of 
tin and eight of brass; and was discovered 
20 feet below the surface of the bog, which con- 
sists of alternate strata of peat and sand; and 
the relic itself lay immediately under a layer of 
marl. The blade is nearly of the form of a hal- 
bert; the handle is destroyed, but the rivet 
which clenched it to a pin remains. 

Roman Coins. — A great quantity of Roman 
coins has been discovered near Aberystwith. 
They are all of brass, and what is called the 
third brass size. The Rev. J. Bonsall, of Llan- 
wrin, has described them in the Salopian Jour- 
nal; from which it appears that they are of 
Gallienus, Salonina his wife, Posthumus, Ulpius 
Cornelius Lelianus, M. Plauvonius Victorinus, 
L. Domitius Aurelianus, Tetricus senior and 
junior, M. Claudius Tacitus, and Carausius, é. e. 
of the third century and early in the fourth. 

An extraordinarily ignorant Man.—The ser- 
vant of a gentleman in difficulties announced to 
her master that a person of the name of Smith 
was below, and wished to see him. ‘“ I don’t 
know any body of the name of Smith!!”’ hastily 
whispered her master. 


Advice to Tea-Totallers.—* I cannot tell what 
ails me,” said a sick man; “ I am sure I live 
temperately enough, and drink nothing but 
water.” ‘ Then take my advice,” replied his 
friend, “ and stick to the old proverb, which 
says ‘ Let Well alone.’” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


On Rheumatism in its various Forms, and on the 
Affections of the Heart, Brain, &c., by R. Macleod, 
M.D., 8vo, 7s.—Crocker’s Elements of Land-Surveying, 
new edit., by T. G. Bunt, post 8vo, 12s,—Observations 
on the Present Condition of the Island of Trinidad, by 
W. H. Burnley, 8vo, 5s.—Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
illustrated by the Etching Club, roy. 8vo, bds., or in a 
portfolio, 5/. 5s.—Essays in reference to Socinianism, 
by J. Cottle, Part I., post 8vo, 5s.—The Freighter's 
Guide, and Corn-Merchant’s Assistant, by G. Harrison, 
4th edit., fep. 5s.—The Messiah as an Example, by Dr. 
Abercrombie, fcp. 8d.— Complete in Christ, by the Author 
of “ Visit to my Birth-Place,” 18mo, 1s. 6d.—The Book 
of Isaiah translated from the Hebrew, by the Rev. J. 
Jones, Svo, 5s.—Etymology and Syntax of Murray's 





English Grammar, arranged by Charlotte Kennion, 
12mo, 4s.—Telegraphic Railways, by W. F. Cook, roy. 
8vo, 3s. 6d.—The Holy Ordinance of Christian Baptism, 
fep. 3s.—Congregationalism and Modern Society, by R. 
Vaughan, D.D., 8vo, 5s.—London from the Thames, 
from original Drawings by W. Parrott, 4to, 2/., 12s. 6d.— 
Master Humphrey’s Clock, Vol, IfI., with Twenty-five 
Mlustrations by T. Sibson, 16s.—Young’s Analysis and 
Solution of Cubic and Biquadratic Equations, 12mo, 6s. 
—Barr’s Anglican Church Architecture, 12mo, 5s.—The 
Crofton Boys, by H. Martineau, 18mo, 3s. 6¢d.—The 
Sporting Sketch-Book, edited by J. W. Carleton, post 
8vo, 16s.—Self-Instructing Latin Classic, by W. Jacobs, 
Vol. [I., 12mo, 7s.—Jack Tench; or, the Midshipman 
turned Idler, 8vo, 8s.—The Award of the Dean-Forest 
Mining-Commissioners, by T. Sapwith, 8vo, 5s.—Gallery 
of Antiquities selected from the British Museum, by 
Arundale and Bonomi, No. I., 4to, 2s. 6¢.—Outline of a 
Method of Model-Mapping, by J. B. Denton, 2d edit., 
8vo, 4s.—Hambleton on the Fifty-third of Isaiah and 
other Subjects, 4th edit., 12mo, 5s.—Hambleton’s Ser- 
mons on the Beatitudes, &c.,, 4th edit., 12mo, 

Walford’s Treatise on the Law respecting Parties to 
Actions, 2 vols. 12mo, 30s.—The Doctrine and Practice 
of Equity, by G. Goldsmith, 2d edit., 12mo, $s.—Tables 
for Valuing Annuities subject to Legacy-Duty, 8vo, 5s. 
—The Hand-Book of Horsemanship, fep., 2s. 6d.— 
Treasury of Anecdote and Wit, 18mo, 2s. 6¢.—The Sab- 
bath-School as it should be, by W. A. Alcott, 18mo, 
2s, Gd.—The Old Basket; or, Stories for a Week, by 
Lady E. Courtenay, 18mo, Is. 6d., bound.—Sermons on 
Church-Building, by Rev. J. A. Emerton, 12mo, 5s.— 
The Giaour and the Bride of Abydos, by Lord Byron, 
18mo, 2s —Anne Boleyn: an Historical Romance, by 
Mrs. A. T. Thomson, 3 vols. post Svo, 1/, 11s. 6d. 
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December 1841. | 
Thursday ... 30 
Friday 3 

January 1842, 
Saturday .... 
Sunday ..... 
Monday..... 
Tuesday 


Barometer. 
29°98 to 30°05 
30°11 30°10 


Thermometer. 
From 


30°10 
29°98 
29°86 
. 29°81 29 89 
Wednes os cone SP. os 29°91 .. 29°95 
Wind north-east. On the 30th, morning clear, other- 
wise cloudy; the 3lst ult. morning clear, noon cloudy, 
evening overcast and very dark; the Ist inst. and fol- 
lowing day, generally cloudy; a little snow fell about 
10 a.m. of the 2d; the 3d, generally clear; the 4th, 
morning overcast, noon clear, afternoon and evening 
cloudy, a little snow fell occasionally during the day ; 
the 5th, a general overcast. 
Edmonton. CuarLes HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude, 51° 37° 32°’ north. 
Longitude, 3 51 west of Greenwich. 


30°09 .. 
30°06. 
29°91 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Life and Times of Frederick the Great.— We beg to 
differ from the opinion of our correspondent “ Aris- 
tides,” and to defend the integrity of our criticism on 
this work, even though at issue with the caustic severity 
of an able reviewer in a daily journal, which, in politi- 
cally barren times, occasionally gives a shrewd turn to 
literary matters. With regard to the mooted question 
of authorship or editorship of the work, our introduc. 
tory remarks (see Lil. Gaz., No. 1298, p. 777) were suf- 
ficiently intelligible, whilst, like humane judges, we 
gave the prisoners at the bar all the benefit of a doubt. 
As a general and abstract point, we agree that the new 
custom of putting distinguished names on title-pages as 
a lure is highly discreditable both to the briber and the 
bribee: at present we say no more. Then, with regard 
to this particular publication, we confess we see no 
necessity for trying it by a standard to which it does 
not pretend. It never claims to be a philosophical his- 
tory, but a biographical and anecdotical one; and we 
might as rightly condemn it for not being an epic poem, 
as for not evolving comprehensive views and great 
principles in its account of several Prussian kings and 
their courts. As we-observed at the time, nearly all 
the material for a life of the great Frederick and his 
father must be familiar to the readers of German me- 
moirs and their translations, and must be drawn from 
these originals; but we also thought and think that the 
editor (whoever he may be) has dug into less known 
authorities, and produced altogether a very readable 
and interesting work. 

The pamphlet which states that it is the purpose of 
Her Majesty to confer the title of King Consort upon 
Prince Albert at the christening of the Prince of Wales, 
and giving reasons in support of this royal act,—reached 
us too late for tarther notice. . 

We are sorry if we have hurt the amour propre of our 
poetical correspondent at Peckham; but circumstances 
often control such matters, and render disappointments 
unavoidable. 

Many communications too late for this Number. 
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Constitution oF THE Company.—This is the only Guaran- 
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also the security of the funds of the Company supplied by the 
Shareholders, who guarantee, by the subscribed sg mer the pay- 
ment of the sums assured, the assured themselves being relieved 
from all responsibility, and thus placed in right of the advantages 
afforded both by Mutual Societies and Proprietary Companies, 


Table to assure £100, with Profits. 


Age20 | 25 | 35 |, | 45 | ~ 50 Wale Os 
£117 4)2 271215 10/3 5 0131551410715 13 81/7 4 8 

Those who wish to assure a specific sum without regard to future 
additions, are charged according to a scale which is as low as a due 
regard to the complete security of all parties will admit of. 

Table of Premiums without addition of Profits. 
Age 20] 25 | 35 40 (45 [| 50 55 | 60 
#1 144/1192/2 11 4/219 91/39 5'4 3 4/5 47/613 9 

Practice of tur Company.—Important improvements have 
been introduced into Life Assurance practice by this Company, 
whereby the mode of obtaining policies is simplified, all doubts as 
to their validity are removed, and their application is much ex- 
tended. 

The Policies are indefeasible and indisputable, unless they have 
been fraudulently obtained. They at once create for the assured 
an unquestionable right in reversion, easily negotiable, and valu- 
able as a collateral security in pecuniary transactions. 

One-half of the Premiums may remain unpaid for seven years, 
affording a greater facility and more economical plan for loan 
transactions and family provisions than any other which has been 
suggested, allowing a policy to be dropped at one-half of the usual 
sacrifice, and entitling the assured at a future period, when loss of 
health may prevent him from obtaining a new assurance, to con- 
tinue a policy for double the amount of the sum for which he has 
paid premiums. 


Credit Table to assure £100. 
Age 15 |, eal 3 | 20 | wo |] 4 50 
2016 1/018 0)10 7)/1 37{111 5]116 6/23 9/212 56 

Whole World Policies, entitling the party to go to or reside in 
any part of the World, are granted on payment of a small addi- 
tional premium according to the circumstances of the case, but 
fixed and determined at the time of granting the policy. 

Provisions for Old Age may be made by the purchase of an an- 
nuity to commence at any detined age, or by effecting a’Life Assur- 
ance according to the eiowine: table, whereby the sum assured is 
made payable to the assured himself on his attaining 60 years of 
age, and in the event of his death before that time it is payable to 
his heirs or assigns. 

To assure £100 to the assured himself at 60, or to his heirs. 
Agel5) 20 | 2% lke 30 ] 35 a 40— | ~ 45 1m ¥ 
#£2191287/21710}/3100/4 64/511 4)/71010/11114 

Chronic Diseases form no bar to the granting of policies upon 
the lives of persons suffering from them ; an additional premium 
being charged, according to the nature of the risk. 

The Agents of the Company and the Manager in London will, on 
application, forward, free of expense, Forms of Proposal and every 
requisite information to parties desirous of effecting assurances. 

All official icati are considered strictly confidential 


ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE-FRAMES OF 
A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, WARRANTED TO 
CLEAN, 


~ , 

J. ECKFORD, 45 FLEET STREET, 

corner of Mitre Court, Temple, opposite Fetter Lane, 
beys leave to inform Artists, the Trade, and Public, that they can 
obtain a Large and Clear Explanatory SHEET of DRAWINGs, 
with numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Prices attached to 
the various Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to any part of 
the United Kingdom. 





Old Frames re-gilt; large aud small Miniature Frames at pro- 
portionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every description. 
Orders from the country punctually attended te. 


EsTaBuisuxp 1792. 
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> 
RENCH PLAY¥S.—ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE, KING-STREET.— Mr. MITCHELL begs re- 
spectfully to announce, that the above Theatre will be SHO! RTLY 
OPENED (under the authority of the Lord Chamberlain) for the per- 
formance of FRENCH COMEDIES and VAUDEVIL —The fi 
lowing performers are engaged te ae during the sez 
Fliza Forgeot, Madlle. Plessy (from the Theatre Francais’ ad 
Avenel, Madlle. Leroux, Madile. Larché, and Maille. Dejaret (ber 
first appearance in London); Monsieur Cartigny, Monsieur Boutté, 
Monsieur Delmary, Monsieur Largeval, Monsieur Oudinot, and Mon- 
sieur Perlet (who has accepted a short engagement previously to his 
tinal retirement from the stage, and tor whom Moliere’s admired Co- 
medies, “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” “ I’ Avare,” “ Le Tartufte,” 
and others, will be produced.) The first performance will consist of 
LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME — L’'AMBASSADEUR. The 
second aa L'HOMMF DE si ANTE ANS and LE Co- 
MEDIEN D’ESTAMPS, and in which n scr Perlet will appear. 
The Subscription will consist of forty representations, which will be 
given on Mondays and Fridays. The performances on Wednesday 
evenings will not be included in the Subscription ; but Subscribers 
will be allowed to exchange either the Monday re Friday evening 
for the Wednesday, when they may desire to do r the accommo- 
dation of their other engagements. The Theatre h: a reone renovated, 
and the whole of the dress-circle converted into private boxes. A list 
of the several pieces which will be produced during the season, 
selected from the répertoire of Madlle. Plessy, Madlle. Dejazet, Madlle. 
Forgeot, Monsieur Perlet, and Monsieur Bouffé, with the terms of 
Subscription for Season Boxes a Stalls, may be obtained at Mr. 
Mitchell's Royal Library, 53 Old Bond Street; Mr. Seguin’s, 12 Re- 
gent Street ; and at the principal Libraries, as usual. 

































BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTT EN HAM. 
RUCE CASTLE is rather more than five 


miles from London, and is about a quarter of a mile west 
of the high road to Hertford. It stands in a park containing nearly 
twenty acres of land, and the surrounding country is open and salu- 
brious. A pet tion of Bruce Castle will be found in the Beauties 
of England ar ales,” and in Lyson’s “ Environs of London.” 

In oorriing to the conductors, there are five resident teachers, one 
of whom is a native of France. With their assistance the conductors 
carry on a regular course of daily instruction in the studies necessary 
for enabling a ve me: immediately on leaving school, to enter 
one of the Univer engage in Commerce or Agriculture ; or 
to Pe t the Military roe ae al Profession. 

ct general knowledge is communicated by means of a —_ ok 
private Reading, in which the pupils are induced to en ¥ 
tures, too, are occasionally delivered on various branches of Natural 
Philosophy. 

In their plans of government and instruction, the conductors have 
addressed themselves as far as possible to the religious principles, rea- 

soning powers, and good feelings of their pupils. The grounds of 
every school-regulation, a of all formule employed in the studies 
of the pupils, are fully explained; and at all times the pupils are 
encouraged to apply for i in formation respecting every thing which is 
not perfectly clear to their minds. Acting on the principle referred 
oi and others connect Ca with it, the conductors have succeeded in 

rin, of knowledge, to Re ae gree, what, 
with unlimited means, “and under perfect ai ents, it would be 
entirely — namely, a source of continued plaasare ta to the scholar. 

In developing the same principles also, they have been cusbiled to 
dispense, to a great extent, with artificial rewards and punishments, 
to associate the boys themselves in the business of school govern- 
ment. Corporal punishments they entirely discard; and with rare 
exceptions, they have found that “by treating a boy as a reasonable 
being, possessed good natural feeling, it is quite practicable to 
indecs upright cnutact, a gentlemanly demeanour, a desire to 
oblige, and an anxiety to avoid the infliction of pain, either moral or 
physical. 

To the early formation of habits of industry, punctuality, and obe- 
dience, the cultivation of a love of knowledge, the ele ion of the 
moral feelings, and the general development of the mental and_phy- 
sical powers, the c Sage ota direct their most strenuous efforts; being 
= by long experience that, ide the direct benefits thereby 

upon thelr pupils, it is by such means alone that they can 
ian to lay a sure foundation for solid acquisition. 

A full exposition of the views of the oe will be found in a 
work entitled “ Public Education.” A concise view «* the plans in 
use is given in a small pamphlet, entitled, “ Sketch of the System of 
Education in practice at Bruce Castle, Tottenham” (Charles Knight, 
London, 1837). 

Information respecting the charges and other matters of detail, 
may be obtained by application at Bruce Castle. 

There is also a Preparatory School for boys between the 
four and nine, the pupils of which are under female superinten¢ 
the plans of instruction being, with some modific ation, those ge ne- 
rally adopted in infant schools. 

The Vacation will terminate with Tuesday, January 15. 


. 

OMMERC IAL sc HOOL, ‘Gothic Hall, 
Enfield, Middlesex, by T. WEARE, Son and Sticcessor to 
the Rev. W. Weare.—T. WE ARE ac che with gratitude the 
of s riends. He respectfully 
fe nvites a personal inspection of his School =k premises; and begs to 
inform his friends, and those parents who are desirous of ¢ combining 
domestic comfort and liberal treatment with a sound and useful 
cation, that he continues to receive Pupils on his usual moderate 
terms. Vacations one month each, and no intermediate holydays, 
nor day-scholars admitted. Accommodation for Parlour Boarders. 

The present Vacation terminates on the 15th inst. 


1 + 
DUCATION IN PARIS.— 
The INSTITUTION PETIT is one of the oldest established 
in the Capital ; and by the success which bas uniformly attended the 
efforts of its Pupils, in competing for prizes at the annual public 
examinations of the Sorbonne, has prov tself’ to be one of the best. 
The house was formerly the residence of the Dukes Aumont, in the 
best style of the time of Louis X1V.; and evety thing is conducted in 
it on a scale of comfort and liberality which’ is not commonly met 
The system of Instruction is that of the Royal Colleges of the 
; and ‘great attention is paid to Foreign Living pri ALES, = 
Scientific Knowledge, practical and theoretical, as wel 
branches of a sound education, adapted to the various peafenions for 
which the Pupils may be destined. 
Arrangements have been made in the house for the reception of 
Parlour-Boarders, or Young Gentlemen with their T utors, who would 
like to reside in this establighme ent to perfect themselves in French. 
The terms are moderate, payable quarterly in advance, and there 
are no extras except for Masters of Accomplishments. 
Address M. perm No. 9 Rue de ss Rue St. Antoine. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT'S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 

of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that 
this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not t being sold 
to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brew: ery, Bow. 



























































TLEMENT of NELSON, NEW ZEALAND. 


Viscount oe M.P. 
Lord % 

Henry ny Aglionby, Esq., M.P. 
John Fllerker Boulco' 3 | 


Charles Buller, Esq., M.P. 
William Taylor casted: Esq., 


Russell Ellice, Esq. 
James Robert Gowen, Esq. 
John Hine, Fsq. 

William Hutt, Esq., M.P. 
give notice, that a limited number of allotments of Preliminary 
ee 1, 
still es tox sale in their Second Settlement of Nelson. 
of each allotment is 500/. 


of choice w 


been previously disposed of ; 


EW ZEALAND COMPANY.—TERMS. 


of PURCHASE of PRELIMINARY LANDS in the SET- 


Governor—Josern Somes, Esq. 


Deputy-Governor—Hon. FRANCIS BARING. 
Directors. 
Ross Donnelly Mangles, Esq., M.P. 
Stewart Marjoribank, Fsq. 
Sir William Molesworth, Bart. 
Alexander Nairne, Esq. 
The Lord Mayor 
Sir George 
a Abel Smi 
Wim. Thompson, Esq., Ald., M.P. 
| Hon. Fred. Jas. ‘Tollemac he, M.P. 
Arthur Willis, Esq. 
George Frederick Young, Esq. 





John William Buc — 





air, Bart. 
th, Esq., M.P. 








Alderman, M.P. 


1. The Court of Directors of the New Zealand Company hereby 


Peri each of which consists of three sections, viz.—one acre of town 
acres of suburban land, and 150 acres of country land—are 
The price 





2. These allotments were unsold when the general ballot for priority 
was held on the 50th of August last: nevertheless the 
numbers which represent them in the original registry of applica- 
tions were placed in the wheel with all the other numbers, an 
unsold numbers were drawn promiscuously with those which had 
consequently to each of the unsold num- 
bers detinite rights of priority of choice (distinct in respect to each of 
the sections above described) have been attached by the ballot. 

5. Until further notice, any wot or his agent, attending at New 
Zealand House on any Thu: t Three o'Clock, P.a., and pro- 
ducing the receipt of the Com| "s Skene Messrs. Smith, oo ie 
and Simiths, for 300/., will be entitled to draw, in the presence of th 
Court of Directors, trom a wheel in which the registry numbers Meal 
unsold eRe have been deposited, with special precautions for 
their sec and for the fairness of the proceeding. The register of 
the paint ballot will then shew to the party drawing any number 
to what rights of priority of choice he is entitled, 

4. Applicants, therefore, will obtain preliminary allotments on pre- 
cisely the same terms, with respect to price and the chances of priority 
of choice, as original purchasers. 

5. A list of the registry numbers, with the rights of choice which 
were attached to each by the original ballot, may be seen at the New 
Zealand House, on application to the Secretary. 

6. Present purchasers will be entitled to the same privileges, in 
respect to an allowance for cabin passengers (not exceeding 25 per 
cent on the purchase-money), as those who bought allotments before 
the — ballot. 

7. Purchasers not proceeding to New Zealand will be entitled to 
dbcuate a rights of choice to any agent whom they may nomi- 
nate; or, if they should prefer it, such choice will be ‘exerc on | 
their behalf by the officers of the Company. 

By order of the Court, 
JOHN WARD, Secretary. 

Nen Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, Jan, 1,1812. 


x 
OYAL FREE HOSPITAL for the 
DESTITUTE § kK or DISEASED, Greville Street, Hatton 
Garden.—This Hospital is open night and day for the admission of 
the houseless or destitute sick and diseased, without letter of recom- 
mendation, or any other procrastinating form. Upwards of 12,000 on 
the average of these unfortunate persons obtain relief from this charity 
in the year; and being, as it is entirely, supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, it is strongly recommended by the Committee of Manage- 
ment to the benevolent public. 

Donations and Subscriptions are received by Messrs. Grote, Prescott, 
and Co, 62 Threadneedle Paar: H — Drummonds, Charing 
Cross; Messrs. Herries and Co., St. es’s Street; Messrs, Coutts 
and Co., Strand; and at the Hospital daily, _ the Honorary Secre- 
tary, the » R. C. PACKMAN, 























TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, rr 


APIER-MACHE WORKS, 15 Welling- 

ton Street North, Strand.—-CHARLES F. BIFLEFELD 

begs to inform Architects, Builders, &c. that in addition to the 
Volume of Patterns already published, he has now produced Forty 
new Engravings (whic had separately at 6d. each). The 
complete work now comprises near! 50 Patterns of Works in every 
style, actually manufactured in Papier Maché, and on sale: consist- 
ing of Pictures and Glass Frames, Cornices, Mouldings, Flowers, and 
every species of Decoration for Ceilings, Walls, &c. The excellence 
of the improved Pa _— whe Ornaments in Architecture is now 
fully understood anc tted by the tirst Architects, and by the 
most eminent Builders i in London and the provinces. 
The above folio volume is sold bound complete, with a Tariff of 
Prices, at 5 guineas. 

















PURE DIET FOR CHILDREN AND INVALIDS, ALSO AN 
EXCELLENT ADJUNCT WITH NEW MILK FOR BREAK- 
FASTS AND SUPPERS. 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY and 

» PATENT GROATS are universally recommended by the 
Faculty as unequalled for Infants’ Food and the sick Chamber. 
With cach Packet are directions for preparing a Cooling Beverage, 
icious Pudding, a Nutritious Food for Intants and for Mothers 
during the period of nursing. 
CAUTION.—Be careful to ask for “ Robinson's Patent,” and to 
observe on each Packet or Canister the words, “ By Royal Letters 
Patent,” and the signature of * MATTs. ROBINSON.” 
Robinson and Bellville, Purveyors to the Queen, G4 Red Lion 
Street, Holborn, London. 


’ . , 

OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT.— 

The extraordinary properties of this peg ape make it 
one of the most_uset I articles ever presented to the public. It is 
perfectly imperv ious is hot or cold water, and will resist the effects 
of the most intense heat. So tenacious and firm is it in its hold, that 
a new fracture is almost certain to take place rather than a severance 
in the original. Thus its utility surpasses all other Cements for the 
fixing and mending of China, Glass, and Ivory ; the setting of Stones 
and Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c. 

Sold wholesale and retail, in bottles, at 1s. 6d., 2*. Gd., 4s. Gd.,and 
7s. Gd., by the Proprietor’s sole Agents, Blofeld and Co., * Cutlers and 
Ravor-Makers, 6 Middle Row, Holborn ; and by their appointment, 
at the principal Chemists and Perfumers. 

Blofeld’s London- ate Table-Knives, at Blofeld and Co.'s, 6 








Onis. IER’S SUBSCRIPTION READ- 


; a 59 se Se ot a Fogg! _ 








Writing-Roor 


pom, They a 
furnished with ‘all hv Daily pcan the principal Petiedis ‘als, as ef 
as all the new Wor! 


of the day, and gga Books of Reference. 
Their immediate proximity to the renders them most advan- 
tageous to Clergymen and Gentlemen attending her masons 's Draw- 
ing-Rooms and Levees, or to those who visit the Metropolis for the 
season only, The Subscription is Three aries aS per annum, without 
entrance- fee. The number of members is limited to 150. 

59 Pall Mall. 


NVELOPE-CASE and ONE HUNDRED 
ENVELOPES for ONE SHILLING. — Envelopes from 6¢. 
the 100; black bordered Envelopes, eight dozen for 2s. fid.; —- 
Cases in great variety. An extensive assortment of Ladies mpa- 
ns, Albums, Scrap-Books, and Blotting-Books, from fee yo 
sts elegantly engraved on Name-Plate tor 6s.; Name, without the 
Crests So . 6d. 100 Cards printed for 2s. Gd. Writing Papers, made 
by the Dest Kentish and other makers, from 1s. 6d. the quarter ream, 
Manuscript Precedent, Students’ Note-Books, and Account-Books, in 
every description of ruling and binding. 
At LIMBIRD’s, 145 Strand, facing Catherine Street, between Wa- 
terloo Bridge and Somerset House, 
































LITERATURE AND ART. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


DE eae of ENGINEE a ARCHITECTURE, 
ARTs, and NUFACTURES.—The Course of a - 
this tg “it be RESUMED on TUESDAY, the 1St 
January 

Any further information may be obtained upon application at the 


Secretary’s Otlice 
Dec. 18 J. LONSDALE, Principal. 











ING’S COLLEGE, LONDO 
Professor DANIELL will RE-COMMENCE his LECTURES 
on LIGHT and ELECTRICITY on THURSDAY, the 13th of Ja- 


nuary, at ‘aa o'Clock P.M. es. 
Dec, J. LONSDALE, Principal. 





HE HIGHLAND DROVERS. 
Painted by E. Lan ee Esq. R.A., and engraved 
by J. H. Wart, Esq. 
‘The Sunscriners to the aoe celebrated Work of Art, and the 
Public, are respectfully informed that the Plain and India Proofs 
(with only one line of esevipebaes) are now ready ; and as no First 
Proofs are left for sale, early application must ‘be made for these 
classes of proofs, the number printed being limited to the orders 
received. 
Price:—Plain Proofs. . . £6 6 
India Proofs . . ° 10 10 
The Prints, with Arms and Dedication, will be ready in about 
three months. 


y H. Graves and Company, Printsellers and 


London: published atbecks 


Publishers to her paajety and his Roya} Highness Prince 
6 Pall Mall. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days, in2 nok eae illustrated by Original 
ri 


wings, 
OURNAL of a TOUR in GREECE and 
the IONIAN ISLANDS, in the SPRING of 1838. With Re- 
marks on the Recent History, Present State, aud Classical Antiqui- 
ties of those Countries. 
By W. MURE, Esq., of Caldwell. 
William Blackwood and Sous, Edinburgh, and 22 Pall Mall, 
ondon. 





Porm, 


U- 7 E R, A 
By the Rev. R. MONTGOMERY, M.A 
Author of “¢ The Omnipresence of the Deity,”’ * 'T! a Messiah,” 
&e. &e. 

Is in the Press, and will be published on the Finst of Fesevanrr. 
London: F. Baisler ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; Tilt and Bogue ; 
and may be had of all Booksellers throughout the United King- 

dom. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


New Editions. 
Bas 


ULAR LIBRARY. 
Copyright Editions. 

Printed on a very fine paper in an excellent clear type, uniform with 
the following, in large 5vo, size of Byron's Works, Campbell's Poets, 
&c., in neat wrappers, 

DAUBIGNE'S ee ea fag! the REFORMATION of the SIX- 

H CENTURY. s 1, IL, and II. ——- with 

s. 1, IL, and 111. of cine ately: Price 3s. 6d. each. 

Translated from = last Paris edition, by Wavrer K. — Esq. 

B.A., Trinity College, Dublin, 

Arranged with head-lines, full chapter-heads, and a copious Index 
to facilitate reference. Containing the whole of the original text and 
notes; with such additional elucidations by the translator as may be 
necessary for the English reader. 

*,* Part IV. will be issued directly it is published in suai ad 











. 
KOCH’S HISTORY of EUROPE ° . e i 
BROWNING’S HISTORY of the HUGUE NOTS . . . 6 
CARRICK’S LIFE of WALLACE . . . . ° . 3.0 
BELL'S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS . . 3 
THIERRY’S HISTORY of the CONQUEST of E NGLAND 

by the NORMANS. Translated from the Jast Paris edition, 
containing important additions, with a copious Index ° 7 
The FAVOURITE of NATURE. A Tale. 4thedition . 3 
INGLIS'S SWITZERLAND, SOUTH of FRANCE, &c,  , 3 
INGLIS’S TALES of ARDENNES. New Edition e . 1 
ARAGO’S POPULAR LECTURES on ASTRONOMY. 
Translated, with explanatory aaa by ———— K. ame 
Esq. With numerous illustration: . 20 
*,* Elegantly bound in cloth and A one Shilling otto each. 




















City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street, 


Middle Row, Holborn, 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London, 
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‘Periodicals — this day. 
R M E S 


U 
By HARRY LORRFEQUER. 
Being No, I. of JACK HINTON, the Guardsman, 
With i on Wood and steel by Phiz, To be continued 
Monthly, price 


The COMMISSIONER: or, De Lunatico 
y Phiz, No, Il. To be continued 
Iit. 


CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION for the 
agro nee Containing upwards of S00 royal 8vo pages, price 
$s, cloth lettered. 


S. 





eathly » price nny 


Dedicated, by wcniamities to her Majesty. 
M‘GILLIVRAY’S HISTORY of BRITISH 


AND BIRDS, Part I, To be continued Monthly, price 2s. Gd. each. 


Vv. 

PAXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY. 
Containing four Plates, carefully drawn and coloured from nature, 
and much interesting infarmation on the Cultivation of Flowering 
Plants, Published Monthly, price 2s. Gi, 

Vi. 


The DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
ZINE. Being the first Number of the New Volume, published 
Monthly, price 2s. 6d., and containing contributions by some-of the 
most eminent writers of the day. 


MAGA- 


Vil. 
CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOUR- 
NAL. In Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
VIET. 
The MAGAZINE of DOMESTIC ECO- 
NOMY. In Monthly Numbers, price 6d. 
London: W. 8. Orr and Co. Dublin: 


Wm. Curry, jun. and Co, 


Arnolds English ‘Gren. 
In 12mo, price 4s, Gd., the Second Edition of 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLAS- 
SICAL oe being a Practical Introduction to Eng- 

Somposition 

By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
*,” This Edition is — enlarged, ieee ier aaeiion of a Syntax, 

a Course of Ex 
Rivingtons, St, eont" 's Gunteuhe mat Ww aterloo Place, 


N 


lish Prose C 





Supplement to Butlmann's and Maitthia’s 
reek Grammars. 
Svo, price 9s. 6d. boards, 
GREEK GRAMMAR to the NEW 
TESTAMENT, and to the Common or Hellenic Diction of 
the later Greek Writers. Arranged as a Supplement to Dr. Philip 
Buttmann rs “ Intermediate or Larger Greck a aa. 
the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M 
of pete wos > ( ‘ambridge ; and forme rly Cc iocfeal Master 
riet's Hospital, Londen. 
Ww snoaias and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
MARY HOWITT’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
In one pocket volume, embellished with two Engravings, 
oun 
HICH IS THE WISEQ; or, People 
Abroad, A Tale for Youth. 
By MARY HOWITT. 

«* We rejoice to see another work by Mary Howitt. Her name 
has a pleasant sound; her writings are sure to be animated bya 
kindly and humane spirit; and no one can leave them without 
feeling that he has been in delightful company.” 

London: printed ‘for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside ; ; Sosa may be 
had, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d. e 

Strive and Thrive. Sowing and feast, 

sage on! init ever ! Who shall be Greatest. 


2s. 6d. 


lange 8¥0, 12s. cloth, lettered, 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 

LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE, shewing the method 

of calculating the Values of Annuities, Reversionary Payments, 

Assurances, Endowments, Policies, Bonuses, Commutation of 

Bonuses, &c., with numerous useful Tables; together with a Com- 

prehensive Digest of the Distinctive Features of all the Assurance 

Offices; and also a Description of Risks in Fire Insurance, with 

numerous Clauses of Warrantry, Tables, and the Rates of Premium 
usually demanded by the most respectable Offices. 

By THOMAS H., MILLAR, Accountant, Edinburgh. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh: Oliverand Boyd. 





"To be published with the Magazines, December 31, Guava, 


ANTELL’S BOOK-BUYER’S ANNUAL 

for 1842; or CATALOGUE of Valuable and Important 

Second-Hand Books, in good condition, on Sale at very low prices, 
by Epwarp DanrExz, 53 Mortimer Street, C avendisli Square. 

E. D.’s Annual ¢ ‘atalogues are well worthy of notice, generally 
containing from Ten to Twelve Thousand Volumes of Divinity, 
Greek and Latin Classics, and Miscellaneous English and Foreign 
Literature, with many articles that are old, searce, and curious in 
the various departments, and all marked at prices which (con- 
dition considered) vie with any of the Catalogues or Monthly Lists 
submitted to the public. Collections are also placed under the 
following heads : — America — Architecture — Datch — Emblems— 

“rench—German — Ireland — Italian—Maps—Mathematies—Medi- 
cine, Surgery, &c.— Music and Dancing — Painting — Books of 
Prints, Galleries, &c.—Scotland—Theatres, &e. &c. 

Persons residing in the Country may have the Catalogue sent 
immediately, per post, by sending a line to the publisher, and en- 
closing One Shilling’s worth of Postage Stamps, 





MESSRS. a PUBLICATIONS. 


(CO HAMBERS'S | s 


In Weekly Numbers at 14d. 


EDINBURGH 
NAL. 
ie Volumes nearly completed. 


Il. 

CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION for the 
PEOPLE. In Weekly Numbers at 14d. Volume I. just completed, 
consisting of 50 sheets, or 800 pages ; price 6s. 8d. sewed, or 8s. 
bound. 

If. 


CHAMBERS'’S PEOPLE’S EDITION 
A Series of Original, Selected, and T; lated Works, h 
at an exceedingly low _price, with a regard to the amusement, 
instruction, and moral improvement of the people. Forty-five dis- 
tinct works are now issued.—Nearly ready, 
A TREATISE ON MAN, 
By M. Quetelet of Brussels ; now translated for the firat time into 
English. 
Iv. 
CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


Already issued, all strongly bound in coloured cloth:— 





Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years rs of Age, 
First Book of Reading ° 
Second Book of Readin 
Simple Lessons in Reading . 
Rudiments of Knowledge 
Introduction to the Sciences 
The Moral C dese — 
A Geographical ‘Primer 
Text: ook of shinee for England 
First Book of English Composition 
First Book of Drawing ° 
Second Book of Drawing ° 
Animal Physiology 
Rudiments of C hemistry, by Dr. D. B. Reid 
Natural Philosophy, First Book 
Natural Philosophy, Second Book 
Natural Philosophy, Third Book ° 
Elements of Algebra, Two Parts, each . 
Elements of Plane Geometry . . 
Solid and Spherical Geometry 
History and Present State of the British Empire’ 
History of the English Language and —iaaaaadl 
Principles of Elocution, by W. Graham 
History of Greece . . 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography ° 


A Grammar, and a Mathematics, nearly ready. 


CHAMBERS’S SCHOOL- ROOM MAPS. 


Maps of England, Ireland, Scotland, Europe, Asia, Palestine, 
North America, South America, Africa, and the Hemispheres, de- 
signed by James Farrbarrn, Esq. +, Rector of Bathgate Ac ademy. 
Each Map measures 5 feet 8 inches in length by 4 feet 10 inches in 
breadth. Price, coloured on cloth, with rollers, 14s. each; the 
Hemispheres (including Astronomical Diagrams) , 21s. 
Published by W. and R. Chambers, 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
Sold by W.S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, London; W. Curry, 
jun., and Co., Dublin; and all Booksellers. 


ORSINI O SCI eR COSHH COCCI 
a 


aco te tet 


~ This day is published, price 4s., Part 1. of | 


HE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By HENRY STEPHENS. 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 22 
Pall Mall, London. 
A Specimen-Prospectus of the Work may be bad of all Book- 
Publik or will be forwarded, post free, on application to the 
ublishers, 


In post 8vo, price Ss. 


MANUAL of VETERINARY SCI- 
NCF, Forming the Article under that head in the 

Seventh waition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica. ad 

By WILLIAM DIC 
Professor of Veterinary Surgery to the Highland Society of Scotland. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
Whittaker and Co., and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London; and 
John Cumming, Dublin, 








A New Eprrion oF 


OEMS by the Lady FLORA HASTINGS. 
Beautifully printed in foolscap 8vo, with a Portrait ~o Ken- 
neth M‘Leay, Esq,, engraved in vo by Horsburgh, price 7s. 
A few copies remain of the large en, wi ich, with cena im. 
pressions of the Portrait, may be had ai 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 
%2 Pall Mall, London. 


Edwards's . ‘Accented. Eton Latin Grammar. 
15th Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth lettered,. 


HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the 
addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and Quantity ; 
with a New Version of all the Latin Rules and Examples. 

By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 

Also, x 
Edwards’s Eton Latin Accidence, with the 
Stress and Quantities correctly marked. Sixth Edition, 12mo, ls. 
cloth lettered. 


Edwards’s Latin Delectus; or, First Lessons 
in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton Latin 
Grammar; with all the Accents and Quantities marked, Seventh 
Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

A Key to ditto. 4s. cloth. 


Edwards’s Sententie Selecte; or, Select 
Latin Sentences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing : 
with the quantity os the penult of ev. word of more than two 
syllables marked ; but the quantity of the other syllables, and the 
accents of the words, are not marked. 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Key to ditto, 4s. cloth. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 





8 New Burlington Street, Jan. 8, 1842. 


M* BENTLEY’S New Pus itcations. 


Now ready, 
1A PILGRIMAGE to AUVERGNE, 
y Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 


from PICARDY to LE VELAY. 
Author of “ A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
2. The VETERANS of CHELSEA HOS- 
PITAL. By the Rev. G. R. Grew, Author of “ The Subaltern,” &c. 


3 vols. 
3. MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY 
By Cuaries Mackay, Author of “ The 


POPULAR DELUSIONS. r 
Thames and its Tributaries,’ &c. 5 vols, Svo, with Portraits of John 
w, James I., Dr. Dee, Paracelsus, and Cagliostro. 
4. The MIRZA. By James Monier, Esq., 
Author of “ Hajji Baba,” &c. 
5. MERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN 
TIME; or, Peregrinations with Uncle Tim and Mr. Bosky, of Little 
Britain, Drysalter, y Grorck DaNix1. 2 Vols, post Svo, with nu- 
merous Illustrations by Leech, &c. including several Facsimiles of 
rare and unique Old Prints, 


5 vols. 


Also, just ready, 
DE MONTFORT; or, the Old English No- 
bleman. A Novel. 3 vols, 


Richard Bentley, New a egg Publisher in Ordinary to 

“y Majes' 

Sdition, in 1 vol., price 6s. cloth, of 

CRINGLE’S LOG. 
By MICHAEL SCOTT. 


With a Notice of the Author, and a Frontispiece by Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A. 


Being Volume the Third of 
BLACKWOOD’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
William Blackwood and ese Edinburgh and London. 


1HE AP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, 
being the Duplicates (in every department of Literature) 
withdrawn from ANDREWS’sS CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 167 
New Bond Street. The Catalogue is now ready for delivery, gratis. 
It is printed on a large sheet Bed pe sen and can be sent by post of 
expense. The Books are in condition; and in very few instances 
do not exceed one-third of the original published price, and in nu- 
merous instances twenty-five and thirty per cent less. These Books 
are sold from the Library to make room for the multiplicity of new 
Publications announced, which are supplied in unlimited numbers to 
the Subscribers of this Library. Terms of Subscription, &c. to be 
had on application, or forwarded to any part of the country 
N.B. Persons desirous of establishing Book Clubs or Cire ulating 
Libraries will tind the above worthy their attention. 





In royal Svo, cloth, 12s. 


‘7 YHIE PHILOSOPHY of MYSTERY. 
In Thirty-four Chapters. 
By WALTER COOPER DENDY. 

Containing, among other subjects — 

The Nature and Motives of Ghosts.—Prophecy of Spectres.—Phan- 
tasy.— Mysterious Forms and Signs. — Illusions of Art.—Mysterious 
Sounds. —Fairy Mythology —Demonology, Soul and Mind.—sleep.— 
—Trance.— Catalepsy.— 





Premature ‘Interment.—Mes smerism—Xc. &c. 
“ The elegant and laborious work of Mr. Dendy,.”—Times, 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, BY ALCOTT. 
In a handsome volume, bound, with gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


THE SABBATH-SCHOOL AS IT 
By W. 


SHOULD BE. 
A. ALCOTT. The Second Edition. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; where may be 
had, eee uniform, 


Todd's Student's Manual, pri Todd's Simple Sketches, 2s. 
Todd's Lectures for Children Mr. Ephraim eye s Domestic 
Todd's Truth made — 2s. Addresses, edit. @s, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Price 4. 
ETTERS from ABROAD to KINDRED 
t HOME. 
By aise SEDGWICK, 
Also, 
' 1. Fugitive Verses. By Joanna Bat.uir. 
Price 2s, 
2. Lamb’s Letters. 
24. 6d. each. 


In Two Parts. Price 


Edward nusentai 44 Dover Street. 


Eton Sees kG 


-< * with English Notes by 
Dr. Bosworth. 
The 3d Edition, 12mo, 4s. cloth lettered, 


HE GREEK GRAMMAR as used at the 


College of Eton; with the Quantity of the Doubtful Pen- 
ultimate Vowels, on which the pronunciation depends, both in 
Latin and Greek; and Notes in English, incorporating the Im- 
provements of the Port- Royal, ,Matthie, and others, with the 
justly, d and d Eton plan. 

By the Rev. J. BOSWORTH, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. Introduction to Latin Construing. 2s. Gd. 


—_ 





. Latin Construing; or, Progressive Les- 
sons an Classical Authors, 12mo, 2s, 6d, bound 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo, 
NNE BOLEYN: an Historical Romance. 
By Mrs. A. T. THOMSON, 
Author of *¢ Memoirs of Henry VIII.,” * Constance,” &c. 
Also, just published, 
The MAN of FORTUNE. A Novel. By 


Mrs. Gore, Authoress of ** Mothers and Daughters,”’ ** The 
Peeress,”’ Xe. 3 vols. 


THE SCHOOL for WIVES. By the Au- 


thor of “ Temptation.”’ 3 vols. (just ready). 
Ill. 
MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and 


LETTERS. The publication of the First Volume of this Work will 
take place in a few days. Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXXVII., is published Tis Day. 
ee — 
I. Wordsworth’s Sonn 
i. ae eras 7 “Central America. ‘ 
Ill. Bi of Margaret Davidson. By Washington Irving. 
IV. Gothic pate 
V. Biblical Researches in Palestine. 
an Copyright Question. 





. F nds. 
vi, President Adams, and American Right of Search. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Tilt’s Correct and Cheap Almanacks for 1342, 
OCKET ALMANACK, or GOLDSMITH 


IMPROVED; in a neat and convenient size. Price 4d., 
neatly bound in cloth. 
POCKET ALMANACK, in leather tuck case, with pocket, &c. 
4. Gd. 
MINIATURE ALMANACK, the clearest and most convenient 
Almanack published, 14 by 24 inches. 6d. neat in cloth. 
MINIATURE ALMANACK, in leather case. 1s. 
Penny Sheet Almanacks :— 
The PARAGON, printed in blue. 
The USEFUL. 


Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. Sold by all Booksellers in Town and 
Country. 


SUNDAY. 
HAT. 





Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
J A ¥ *S w orR kK 5S. 
Volume I. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





TEGG’S TREASURY OF WIT FoR 1842. 
In a handsome pocket volume, oe in cloth, gilt edges, 
price 2s. 6d. 


EGG’S TREASURY of WIT and ANEC- 
DOTF. for 1842: an original Collection of Remarkable 
Anecdotes, Bon Mots, and Brilliant Sayings of all Times and Climes. 
« Wit is the lightning of the mind, 
The cayenne of conversation and the talk of life.” 
London : printed for Thomas Tegg, 75 Cheapside ; anc sold by all 
other Booksellers. 





Now ready, in imperial 4to, splendidly bound, price 42s. 
ALLERY of BEAUTY; or, Court of 
Queen Victoria: containing eS large and finely 


its of the Female Nobility, with Poetical Illustra- 
The work includes 


Her Majesty the Queen. 
lace. er Wilhelmina Stanhope. 
ina Toler. 


engra' 
tions. 
Countess of Love! 


Viscountem Canning. 

Augusta Flower. 
Duchess of St. Alban’s. 
Viscountess Adair. 
Lady Jane Bouverie. 
Viscountess Folkstone. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


Countess of Malmsbury. 
Lady ponies Capel. 
Lady Ashley. 





In 1 vol. $vo, price 7s. cloth lettered, 


N RHEUMATISM in its various Forms; 


and on the Affections of Internal Organs, more expecially 
the Heart and Brain, to a it gives rise. 


By R. MACLEOD, M.D. 
Physician ‘to St. George's Hospital. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co, 





Fencing. 
A®N INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
FENCING-LESSONS, with all the POSITIONS. 
4 GEORGE ROLAND, 
Of the Royal Academy, Edinburgh. 
To be — at Joseph Roland’s Fencing Acadcmy, price 3s. 6d., 
No. 54 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inu Hields. 


Now ready, price Half-a-Crown, 


OMIC ALMANACK for 1842, with 
Twenty-four Etchings by Grorck CrurKsHanx, and 
oth of Sketches, Silhouettes, 
and Ornamental —— Among the more important Illustrations 
are the contras' 
Before te and After. 
Valour and Discretion. 
Over Head and Under Foot. 
Up Hill and Down Dale. 
Ups and Downs of Life. Going ! Gon 
Premium and Discount. The Paviners aa the Cellar. 


of 





Ringing a Beat Coo a Belle. 
High and Lo = 

The Shop aan ‘he ‘Sh 

Blood Heat fer piekilng Point. 


Mr. Ainsworth’s Miscellany, Illustrated by George Gruikshank. 





On the 29th of January will be published, price Eighteenpence, the First Number of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE: 


A fAonthly Miscellaww of Romance, General Literature, and Art. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa., 
And Illustrated with Designs on Steel and Woodcuts by GEorGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Containing the Commencement of 
A NEW WORK BY MR. AINSWORTH, 
To be entitled 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF HOGARTH. 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


And Contributions from several of the most distinguished Writers of the day. 


‘* We are glad to observe that Mr. Ainsworth is on the eve of starting a Magazine of hisown. There is 
hardly a literary man of the day more adapted for the editorship of a monthly periodical ; a fact which has 
been abundantly proved by the great success with which he has conducted ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany. Observer, 


HUGH CUNNINGHAM, PUBLISHER, ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





MR, LAING’S NEW WORK. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s. cloth lettered, 
OTES of a TRAVELLER on the SOCIAL 
and POLITICAL STATE of FRANCE, PRUSSIA, 
iste gr trades ITALY, and other Parts of Europe, during the 
present Century. 
By SAMUEL Weary Hiesiden 
Author of “A Journal of 7 Three Years’ R ce in Norway,” and 
A Tour in Sweden. 
Pa Longman, Brown, a Co. 





8vo, cloth, price 4s. : 
O* DIABETES; with the History, Treat- 
ment, and Causes of each Variety. 


By H. BELL, D.M.P. 
One of the Librarians of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 


Translated by ALFRED MARKWICK. 
London: Pigott, ee Common; Highley, Flect Street ; 
at Siar P, ms 





Goldsmith's Deserted Village, with Etchings. 
In 1 vol. imp. 8vo, price 5 guineas, in extra boards, or in quarter 
colombier in portfolio; proof impressions, 10 gs. ; proofs before 
letters, 13 gs. 

OLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE; 
with Eighty Etchings, by Members of * The Etching 


Club.”” 
*,* Only 220 copies of this Work have been printed; no more 
impressions will be taken, and the plates will be destroyed. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 
Complete i ina single volume, price 13s. in cloth, or Bapaily 
ound by Mayday in calf with gilt leaves, price 18s. 
ARNABY RUDGE; a Tale of the 
Riots of "Eighty. 
By BOZ. 
With Il by © le and H. K. Browne. 
Also. SL sah in a single volume, price 13s. in cloth, or elegant] 
* bound by flayday in calf with gilt leaves, price 18s. sian 
THE OLD-CURIOSITY SHOP; a Tale 
by Boz. With Seventy-five Illustrations. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 








Wheatly on the Common Prayer. 
In 1 vol. Svo, price 8s. bound in — a new and improved 


RATIONAL ILLUSTRATION of the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND: being Ro Substance of ev thing Liturgical in Bishop 
Sparrow, Mr. L’Estrange, Dr. Comber, Dr. cages and all former 
Ritualists, Ccamnenreeee or others, on the same pi 
By CHARLES WHEATLY, M. - 
Oxford: printed for Thomas Tegg, 75 Cheapside; and sold by all 
other Booksellers. 


jJorce's DIALOGUES. 
By Dr. GREGORY. 
‘The only complete edition, in 1 vol. 12mo, 5s. 6d. cloth. 


SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES; intended for 
the Instruction and Entertainment of Young People, in which the 
first principles of Natural and Experiments} Philosophy are fully 
——— ‘By! the Rev.J. Joyce. A New Edition, with numerous 
igs = and limp » by » LL.D., 








London : Baldwin and Cox oar ogg Marshall, and Co.; and 
Dolman. 


Of whom may be vet, Price 2s, 6d. half-bound, 
A COMPANION to the SCIENTIFIC 


DIALOGUES ; containing a complete set of Questions, and other 





Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street, and all Book sellers. 


Exercises, for the Examination of Pupils, 





Price 4s. 


RADBEE’S FANCY NEEDLE-WORK 
INSTRUCTOR ; with Illustrative Plates. 
To be had at 115 Newgate Street, London, and 75 King’s a 
Beeeeats also of Mr. Hurst, a St. Paul’s Cheschye 


In oa pales 5s. Part v. of 


HE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPADIA and 
DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS, 
By C. W. JOHNSON, Esq. 

Containing Articles on the Uses of Gases to Vegetation, the Re- 
fuse Matter of Gas-Works as a Fertiliser, Geology, ie ag 
Grasses, Green Manures, Guano (an important new manure), G 
ay Harrow (with engravings of the most approved Harro 9 

op, &c. 

: London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





Price 7s. cloth, 
GYPT UNDER THE ROMANS. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. Early History of Egypt. 
boards. 


2. Egypt under the Ptolemies. Price 8s, 6d. 


boards. 


Price 12s. 6d. 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





Bound in cloth, price 3s. 


NITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
Middle Scetland Yard.—Catatocvsr of the Lisrary of 
the Unirep Szavgex Institution, with a copious Index. 





Fox's Martyrology. 
In 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
EMARKS on the Rev. S. R. CATTLEY’S 
DEFENCE of his EDITION of FOX’S MARTYROLOGY. 


By the Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, 
Librarian to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


By the same Author, 
1. Notes on Mr. Townsend’s Contributions 
to the New Edition. PartI. In 8vo, ls. 6d. 
2. Twelve Letters on the New Edition, re- 
printed from the British Magazine. 
Riyingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 





In royal 4to, price 11. 15s. bound, 


USTIC ARCH TECTURE— Picturesque 

of Rur: ildi in the Use of Rough Wood, 

Thatch Illustrated > Forty-two Drawings ; consisting of 
Plans, enon. Sections, and Perspective Views ; the Doors, 
poo agen My himney- Shafts, &c. aoe roomate toa large 
scale; wit! i 








an > 
By T. J. RICAUTI, peor 

‘*We have repeatedly and strongly recommended this elegant 
and useful work, and can safely say, that we think no gentleman 
who purchases it will be disappointed.”’— Loudon’s Gardener's 
Mugazine. 
James vies Old Bond Street. 





Printed by a Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley — —_ 
Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, 
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